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The  Clover  Club  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  in  1882,  by  a 
number  of  journalists,  with  a  view  to  promoting  good-fellowship 
between  the  members  of  the  profession  in  this  city  and  representative 
men  in  other  walks  of  life  here  and  elsewhere.  How  well  it  has 
accomplished  its  mission  this  volume  will  in  part  testify,  as  well  as 
exhibit  what  the  aims  of  the  Club  have  been. 

It  has  been  the  good -fortune  of  the  Clover  Club  to  entertain 
men  who  are  an  honor  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  to  the  lyric 
and  dramatic  stage,  to  science,  politics,  business,  and  journalism. 
Of  these,  a  representative  number — some  the  members  of  the  Club, 
others  its  guests  at  times — have  contributed  to  make  this  book,  whose 
production  was  undertaken  some  months  ago,  as  a  labor  of  love,  by 
William  R.  Balch,  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  Club. 
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FREFA  CE. 


Other  business  devolving,  meantime,  upon  Mr.  Balch,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  volume  has  fallen  upon  a  committee  of  the  Club,  which 
herewith  presents  ‘‘Clover  Leaves”  to  the  Club  and  its  friends. 

Philadelphia,  July,  1885. 


Hn  Shakespeare’s  Ibouse 


anh  at  bis  ^omb. 


I 


If 


May,  1884 — it  was  the  loth  day — a 
magnificent  bright  sun,  a  rare  sight  in 
foggy  England,  shone  on  me  as  I  started 
for  an  excursion  to  Stratford-on-Avon. 
I  had  long  intended  to  go  to  this  place  : 
for  here  was  born,  here  sometime  lived, 
here  died  and  was  buried,  the  immortal 
Shakespeare. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  diverging 
a  little  from  the  road,  to  visit  the  cele¬ 
brated  mediaeval  castle  of  Warwick, 
which  was  built  in  915,  by  Guy,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  bears  his  name. 
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There  remains  of  this  Earl’s  building  a  large 
tower  and  one  wing  ;  the  latter  was  enlarged  and  for¬ 
tified  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  his  powerful  kinsman, 
Richard  Neville,  surnamed  the  “King-Maker”;  the 
same  style  of  architecture  was  adhered  to  in  the  new 
building. 

The  train  only  takes  forty  minutes  from  Birming¬ 
ham  to  the  small  town  of  Warwick,  and  passes  through 
a  fertile  country,  somewhat  fiat ;  there  are,  however, 
some  pleasing  “points  de  vue.” 

The  emerald  green  of  the  fields,  the  babbling  and 
refreshing  brooks,  the  trees  and  hedges  clothed  with 
the  tender  verdure  of  the  spring,  the  flocks  feeding 
peacefully,  and  the  bright  atmosphere  free  from  fog 
and  smoke,  made  me  almost  think  for  a  moment  that 
I  was  in  my  beloved  Italy.  I  had  for  companion  and 
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guide  Signor  C.  A.  Chizzola  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Warren 
I  W  right. 

When  we  had  passed  under  an  old  gate  that  led 
to  the  park  surrounding  the  castle,  we  were  joined  by 
an  American  doctor,  Mr.  S.  S.  Langren  ;  he  came  from 
the  city  of  Toledo,  in  Ohio. 

We  four  then  proceeded  through  a  long  gallery 
cut  through  a  rock  on  the  right  and  supported  by 

N. 

Cyclopean  stones  on  the  left.  We  could  not  go  in  by 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  castle,  as  the  noble 
family  were  in  residence  on  that  side.  They,  however, 
graciously  allow  visitors  to  see  the  artistic  treasures  the 
castle  contains. 

Seven  years  ago,  part  of  the  castle  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  much  of  the  old  and  valuable  armor  was 
at  the  same  time  greatly  injured.  The  Earl,  however. 
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had  the  damaged  part  of  the  castle  carefully  restored 
and  the  armor  repaired. 

In  the  rooms  through  which  we  passed  are  various 
pictures  by  many  famous  old  masters,  including  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Rubens,  Caracci,  Murillo,  Van  Dyck,  and  Sal¬ 
vator  Rosa.  There  is  also  one  of  the  many  Madonnas 
attributed  to  Raffaelle ;  I,  however,  was  disposed  to 
assign  this  particular  picture  to  his  companion  and 
pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  though  it  might  possibly  have 
been  finished  by  the  great  master  himself. 

I  saw  a  large  table  of  Pietradura,  of  Tuscan 
manufacture,  which  is  the  admiration  and  astonishment 
of  all  who  see  it.  It  is  valued  at  ^12,000  sterling. 

In  another  room  is  a  richly-ornamented  bed,  which 
belonged  to  Queen  Anne ;  in  front  is  a  full-length 
portrait  of  that  Queen,  by  a  celebrated  artist. 
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The  rooms  are  full  of  magnificent  furniture  ;  there 
are  chests  and  cabinets  inlaid  with  ivory,  splendid 
candelabra,  and  glass  of  Murano. 

In  the  grand  armory — which  has  lately  been  rebuilt, 
but  is  not  yet  finished — hangs  the  before-mentioned 
armor ;  there  are  also  numbers  of  swords,  halberts, 
iron  maces,  javelins,  lances,  daggers,  and  helmets  of 
exquisite  workmanship  ;  among  these  last  is  the  helmet 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  though  it  cannot  be  explained 
how  it  came  there.  The  most  curious  thing  is  an 
immense  caldron,  resembling  that  of  the  witches  in 
Shakespeare’s  play  of  Macbeth  ;  it  is  much  blackened, 
probably  by  the  great  fire.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
large  enough  to  provide  all  the  rations  for  garrisons 
which  have  defended  the  castle  ;  sometimes  the  number 
of  the  garrison  would  be  not  less  than  four  hundred. 
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Within  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  at  the  end 
of  a  vast  courtyard — which  was  formerly  used  for 
the  parade  of  the  garrison,  but  which  is  now  turned 
into  a  garden — are  two  large  towers,  each  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  high ;  the  walls  of  these  towers, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  castle,  are  about  six  and 
a  half  feet  in  thickness.  The  ascent  is  by  a  spiral 
staircase,  occasionally  lighted  by  loopholes,  around 
which  are  very  small  cells,  which  were  formerly  used 
as  prisons. 

From  the  summit,  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
neighboring  country.  The  river  Avon  flows  at  the 
foot  of  the  castle,  and  may  be  seen  meandering  in 
playful  mood  in  the  vast  park.  Several  towns,  innu¬ 
merable  villages,  and  many  country-seats,  dot  the  wide 
plain  that  loses  itself  in  the  distance. 
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I  thought  over  all  I  had  noticed  and  admired 
inside  the  castle,  and  I  reflected  with  wonder  on  the 
power  of  this  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick : 
who,  having  refused  the  crown  of  England  for  him¬ 
self,  delighted  in  raising  or  lowering  the  ambition 
of  those  kings  who  submitted  to  or  rebelled  against 
his  will.  At  last,  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  the 
“King-Maker”  met  his  match  in  Edward  IV,  whom 
he  had  twice  replaced  on  the  throne ;  rather  than 
become  this  king’s  prisoner,  the  Earl  let  himself 
be  killed  by  the  enemy,  after  having  slain  his 
own  horse. 

We  left  Warwick,  a  memorial  of  tyrant  power 
and  bloodshed,  for  Stratford,  the  seat  of  genius  and 
intellect :  a  different  kind  of  power,  but  one  more 
enduring  and  far-reaching. 
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We  reached  Stratford  after  an  hours  drive  in  a 
comfortable  carriage.  We  passed  another  magnificent 
park,  full  of  deer  of  various  kinds  ;  they  seemed  to 
be  quite  tame. 

Stratford  is  situated  on  the  Avon ;  the  stream 
flows  beside  the  street,  and  almost  serves  as  our  guide 
to  Shakespeare’s  house. 

“What  will  it  be  like?  Will  it  be  at  all  as  I 
expect?”  I  asked  myself. 

As  in  a  dream,  but  with  the  excitement  of  a 
student  before  his  examination,  I  stood  opposite  the 
door  of  the  house  where  once  dwelt  the  great  poet. 
I  had  often  seen  drawings  and  photographs  of  this 
house,  but  I  must  confess  that  my  first  impression, 
when  I  found  myself  before  the  reality,  was  one  of 
disappointment.  It  is  truly  a  rough-looking  place. 
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formed  of  beams  laid  horizontally,  the  interstices  filled 
with  stones  and  bricks,  while  the  outside  is  covered 
with  plaster. 

We  entered  by  the  room  which  was  formerly  used 
as  a  kitchen.  In  this  room  there  is  no  furniture, 
nor  are  there  utensils  of  any  sort ;  there  is  an  open 
fireplace  and  chimney,  with  two  very  narrow  seats  on 
either  side  ;  on  these  seats,  it  is  said,  the.  poet  sat  to 
warm  himself.  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  seats,  and 
found  it  was  most  uncomfortable  ;  but  I  reflected  that 
the  family  of  Shakespeare  cared  little  for  the  luxuries 
!  of  life.  The  walls  are  covered  with  inscriptions  and 

I 

1  the  names  of  visitors ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
I  room  for  even  an  initial. 

!  We  passed  into  a  very  small  room,  which  again 

I  led  into  another  rather  larger  ;  beyond  this  last  room 
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is  the  little  '  garden,  in  which  are  cultivated  only 
the  plants  and  flowers  which  Shakespeare  loved  and 
mentioned  in  his  plays. 

We  mounted  to  the  upper  story.  In  the  room 
just  over  the  kitchen,  Shakespeare  was  born.  There 
was  the  same  absence  of  furniture  and  the  same 
multitude  of  inscriptions  that  I  had  noticed  in  the 
rooms  below  ;  though,  if  anything,  the  inscriptions  here 
were  more  numerous — they  were  even  on  the  sills  of 
the  small  Gothic  windows.  On  one  of  the  windows 
I  discovered  the  signature  of  Byron,  cut  with  a 
diamond  ;  I  might  also,  I  ascertained  afterwards,  have 
found  the  name  of  Garrick  on  a  corner  of  the  wall. 
On  a  rough  wooden  pedestal  stands  a  bust  of 
Shakespeare,  in  plaster,  covered  with  ordinary  and 
unknown  names. 
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Mr.  Warren  Wright  said  to  the  two  old  women 
who  are  the  guardians  and  guides  of  the  house  : 

“You  little  know  who  has  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
this  place  to-day.” 

“And  who  may  he  be?”  replied  one  of  the  old 
women. 

“Shakespeare’s  greatest  living  interpreter,”  said 
Mr.  Warren  Wright. 

“Mr.  Salvini!”  exclaim.ed  both  the  old  women 
together. 

I  must  confess  that  at  this  I  had  a  feeling  of 
proud  satisfaction,  such  as  I  had  never  before  experi¬ 
enced  ;  I  hope  my  kind  readers  will  forgive  me,  and 
consider  I  was  justified  in  such  a  feeling. 

“Is  it  possible,”  I  thought,  “that  in  this  small 
place,  where  the  papers  are  so  little  read,  where  the 
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numerous  and  talkative  members  of  the  dramatic  corps 
are  so  seldom  likely  to  have  alluded  to  me,  where  the 
arts  probably  hide  themselves  as  the  horns  of  the 
snail  in  its  shell :  how  could  it  be  that  these  two  old 
women,  busy  all  day  with  their  monotonous  occupa¬ 
tions,  ignorant  of  what  passes  in  the  world,  having  to 
repeat  over  and  over  again  from  memory  the  same 
story — how  could  they,  all  in  a  moment,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  utter  these  words,  making  no  doubt  that  the 
greatest  interpreter  of  Shakespeare  should  bear  the 
name  of  Salvini?” 

My  companions  were  pleased,  though  not  sur¬ 
prised  ;  but  I  was  surprised  indeed,  and  much  gratified. 

From  that  moment  I  became  the  victim  of  com¬ 
pliments,  questions,  kind  attentions,  and,  I  may  perhaps 
add,  sympathy,  from  these  two  old  people.  One  of 
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them  hurried  into  the  garden  to  gather  me  some 
Shakespearian  flowers,  and  the  other  endeavored  to 
point  out  to  me  on  the  walls  the  names  of  the  most 
remarkable  visitors ;  but  she  at  the  same  time  told 
me  that  for  many  years  it  had  been  forbidden  to  add 
any  inscription  whatever  to  those  on  the  walls  and 
windows. 

Encouraged,  however,  by  the  cordiality  of  the  old 
woman,  and  feeling  that  I  had  some  sort  of  moral 
right  to  do  so,  I  requested  Mr.  Wright  to  tell  her  that 
although  she  was  bound  to  observe  rigorously  the  rule 
as  to  inscriptions,  yet  I  thought  an  exception  might  be 
made  for  Signor  Salvini. 

“It  is  impossible,”  she  answered. 

At  this  absolute  refusal,  my  heart  sank.  I  felt 
crushed,  like  a  child  punished  for  a  fault  not  his  own. 
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For  a  moment  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  disobey 
the  mandate,  and  to  endeavor  to  evade  the  woman’s 
eyes  whilst  I  traced  my  name  in  some  hidden  corner ; 
but,  though  I  rebel  against  brute  force,  I  always  bend 
to  moral  duty,  so  I  very  reluctantly  gave  up  my 
intention. 

At  this  instant,  the  companion  of  my  Hecate  came 
in  with  the  flowers  from  the  garden,  and  I  gratefully 
accepted  them.  This  tribute  did  not,  however,  diminish 
my  disappointment — I  may  almost  say  my  pain.  I  said 
to  myself : 

“  How  can  it  be — I,  who  have  loved,  and  do  love, 
him  so  dearly ;  I,  who  have  so  earnestly  sought  to 
interpret  him  as  faithfully  as  I  could  ;  I,  who  for  so 
many  years  have  had  my  name  joined  with  his,  in  so 
many  countries  and  languages :  why  am  I  to  be 
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deprived  of  this  one  gratification  ?  And  if,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition,  I  were  to  do  it!” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  even  the  spirit  of  the  poet 
urged  me  on  :  as  if,  in  recompense  for  all  my  life-long 
toil,  my  faithful  following  in  his  steps,  he  granted  me 
this  favor.  But  the  dread  of  being  discovered  and 
reprimanded  withheld  my  hand,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
man  overcame  the  susceptibility  of  the  artist. 

From  the  room  where  he  who  has  spread  so 
much  light  over  the  world  first  saw  the  orb  of  day,  we 
passed  into  another  at  the  back  ;  this  room  was  also 
devoid  of  furniture,  but  it  contained  an  old  picture, 
said  to  be  the  best  likeness  of  the  poet.  This  picture 
belonged  for  quite  a  century  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
William  Baker  Hunt,  who  liberally  allowed  it  to  be 
hung  here,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  by  visitors. 
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We  went  downstairs  into  two  rooms  on  the  left 
side  of  the  house,  which  are  called  the  Museum.  In 
the  first  room  we  saw  the  school-bench  on  which  the 
infant  poet  sat  while  he  learned  to  read.  In  the 
second  and  larger  room,  hung  round  the  walls,  were 
some  fifty  portraits  of  the  poet,  bearing  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  each  other ;  some  showed  a  bearded  face 
and  thick  hair,  in  others  the  head  was  nearly  bald 
and  there  were  only  small  mustaches,  in  some  again 
the  face  was  very  pinched,  thin,  and  pale,  while  in 
others  the  cheeks  were  out  and  rubicund,  presenting 
a  complete  contrast.  But  in  all  the  portraits  the  eyes 
were  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  these  shone  out 
the  full  light  and  brilliancy  of  his  genius. 

In  a  glass  cabinet  in  the  middle  of  this  room  are 
preserved  many  objects  which  belonged  to  the  family. 
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Here  is  the  gold  ring  Shakespeare  usually  wore  :  on 
this  is  engraved  his  crest — a  falcon  holding  in  the  right 
claw  a  spear,  which  it  is  in  the  act  of  throwing  or 
shaking  ;  this  appears  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  name, 
for  in  English  “shake”  means  “scuotere,”  and  “spear” 
means  “lancia.”  The  falcon  was,  in  my  opinion,  chosen 
by  him  in  his  modesty.  William  Shakespeare  might 
change  it  to  an  eagle,  which,  pouncing  on  the  flight 
of  smaller  birds,  seizes  and  subdues  them.  There  is 
nothing  heraldic  in  this  emblem.  By  his  immeasurable 
genius,  Shakespeare  gained  for  himself  an  endless 
nobility.  His  crown  is  of  the  same  form  and  quality 
as  that  which  would  have  been  placed  on  the  brows 
of  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

My  companions  left  the  house  as  they  had  entered 
it — without  comment.  Certainly  there  was  little  to 
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admire ;  they  were  glad,  however,  to  have  satisfied 
their  curiosity. 

I  left  it  with  the  full  conviction  of  having  paid  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  of  having  fulfilled  a  pleasing 
duty  ;  but  a  feeling  of  regret  came  over  me  when  I 
thought  that  these  crumbling  walls,  in  a  century  or 
perhaps  sooner,  will  become  a  mass*  of  stone  and 
rubbish.  Perhaps  one  stone  alone  will  point  to  the 
passer-by  the  spot  where  was  born  and  where  died 
the  great  English  poet :  little  record  indeed  for  so 
great  a  man.  I  do  not  say  the  same  of  the  theatre 
that  has  been  recently  erected  by  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  works. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  town  of  Stratford  is  so 

» 

small  that  his  plays  cannot  be  often  represented  there. 
From  time  to  time  a  few  of  the  great  English  actors 
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go  there  with  a  company,  but  this  only  occurs  at  some 
anniversary. 

The  memorial  Shakespeare  theatre  is  very  elegant, 
and  is  magnificently  decorated. 

In  some  rooms  near  we  found  other  portraits  of 
Shakespeare,  painted  in  oils  ;  there  were  also  lithographs 
of  ancient  and  modern  actors,  and  prints  representing 
various  scenes  from  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  and 
comedies.  In  one  of  these  I  noticed  an  “  Othello  ” 
costumed  as  an  Arab,  the  only  one  I  ever  saw 
represented  in  the  costume  of  his  native  country.  The 
print  is  very  old. 

A  short  distance  off,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town,  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  erected  in 
the  year  1 200 ;  in  this  church  are  deposited  Shake¬ 
speare’s  bones.  Some  plain  square  stones,  placed  in  a 
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row  in  the  pavement  before  the  high  altar,  mark  the 
resting-place  of  the  poet’s  family.  As  I  stand  in  front 
of  the  altar,  in  the  same  line  with  these  stones,  I  can 
see,  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  supported  by  marble 
columns,  a  bust  of  Shakespeare,  in  colored  clay ;  it  is 
a  rude  and  modest  monument.  Close  to  the  third 
stone  that  covers  the  remains  of  the  poet  is  a  short 
inscription  of  four  lines,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
the  poet  himself.  The  lines  are  : 

man  33*  stones 

cnest  be  Ite  13*  mooes  mg  bones* 

It  is  explained  that,  out  of  respect  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  poet,  the  English  nation  resigns  itself  to  a 
tomb  so  humble  and  so  little  suited  to  commemorate 
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the  last  resting-place  of  the  greatest  literary  ornament 
of  England. 

Filled  with  these  thoughts,  and  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  lines,  I  became  for  the  moment  myself  a  poet, 
and,  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  head,  I 
evolved  these  rhymes  : 

Del  genio  tuo  modesto  illustratore 
Vengo  a  deporre  su  tua  tomb  a  una  fiore 
II  cor  parlar  vorrebbe — e  Vintelletto 
Ma  che  dir — che  da  te  7ion  sia  gia  detto?"^ 

But  who  since  Shakespeare  can  boast  of  having 
said  anything  new  ?  To  some  extent,  possibly ;  but 
in  him  the  thoughts,  the  conceptions — are  they  not 
ever  new  ?  Oh,  how  small  and  insignificant  do  we 
feel  before  such  a  *  monolith  of  genius  and  creative 
power ! 


'  Thy  genius  a  modest  illustrator, 

come  to  lay  upon  Thy  grave  a  flower; 

le  heart  would  speak — also  the  intellect — 

at  what  can  I  say  that  Thou  hast  not  already  said? 
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The  first  time  I  went  to  Rome,  I  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  I  turned  from  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo 
toward  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter ;  I  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  and  said  to  myself: 

‘Ts  this  the  great  church  that  has  been  so  often 
described  to  me  ?  Is  this  the  greatest  temple  of  the 
Catholic  faith?” 

I  was  completely  disillusioned. 

But,  as  I  went  nearer,  I  found  the  way  much 
longer  than  it  had  looked,  and  the  perfect  lines  and 
proportions  of  the  grand  fagade  of  St.  Peter’s  seemed 
more  imposing  each  moment,  as  I  approached  ;  when 
I  reached  the  entrance,  all  I  could  say  was:  “It  is 
grand!”  But,  on  entering  and  seeing  the  immense 
distance  from  the  door  to  the  high  altar,  I  exclaimed  : 
“  Stupendous  1”  I  walked  all  round,  visiting  the  various 
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chapels  and  superb  monuments,  my  wonder  increasing 
every  moment.  I  mounted  up  to  the  cupola,  and 
could  not  help  crying  out:  “Magnificent!” 

In  something  the  same  way  I  am  impressed  by 
the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Run  hastily  through  some 
of  them,  and  you  will  call  them  great ;  extract  the 
beauties,  and  you  will  call  them  admirable  ;  examine 
them  thoroughly — make  your  own,  if  you  can,  the 
wonderful  conceptions,  the  imagination,  the  fancy,  the 
contrasts  and  analyses  of  character,  the  poetic  flights 
— and  you  will  not  be  able  to  help  exclaiming  : 
“  Magnificent !  ” 

Michael  Angelo  and  Shakespeare  may  well  be 
compared,  with  reference  to  their  grandeur  of  concep¬ 
tion  ;  the  one  has  conquered  the  world  by  his  triumphs 
of  architecture  and  splendid  sculpture,  the  other  by 
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his  masterpieces  of  poetry  and  drama ;  both  have 
deserved  the  highest  tributes  of  admiration,  affection, 
and  gratitude. 

I  felt  a  strong  wish  to  be  alone,  entirely  with  my 
own  thoughts.  Soon  after  dinner  I  went  to  my  hotel, 
to  my  room ;  I  put  into  blotting-paper  the  flowers 
which  the  old  woman  had  given  me  ;  much  fatigued 
by  the  varied  emotions  of  the  day,  I  went  to  rest, 
first  opening  a  book,  as  is  my  custom.  It  was  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ‘‘ Coriolanus.” 


^be  XLown  of  1Rock  an'  IR^e. 


IKE  a  shot  from  a  revolver  fired 
promiscuous  in  a  crowd, 

Like  a  sudden  lot  of  lightnin’ 
sent  a-travelin’  from  a  cloud, 
Or  as  through  a  black  camp- 
meetin’  a  shock  of  sin  may  fly. 
So  the  evenin’  train  came  snortin’ 
to  the  town  of  Rock  an’  Rye. 

Very  bold  was  the  arrival,  very 
splendid  was  the  scene. 

Very  tall  the  startlin’  mountains  and 
the  elegant  ravine. 


/ 
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While  a  quite  tremendous  bonfire  lighted  all  within 
its  scope, 

Includin’  a  tall  gallows  and  a  new  manilla  rope. 

Just  exactly  by  the  depo’,  where  the  train  was  bound 
to  stop, 

The  high-toned  Vigilanters  had  planned  to  put  the 
drop  ; 

That  the  people  from  the  Eastward,  in  the  train 
a-passin’  by. 

Might  imbibe  a  moral  warnin’  at  the  town  of  Rock 
an’  Rye. 

And  there  the  brave  committee  were  a-standin’  with 
their  guns, 

And  the  Sheriff,  and  the  Council,  and  a  woman  sellin’ 
buns. 
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Every  one  of  these  said  items  came  like  a  burnin’ 
thing, 

To  the  vision  of  the  party  who  was  jest  about  to 
swing. 

Very  great  was  the  sensation  which  it  caused  upon 
the  train, 

When  they  understood  the  tragedy  which  spread  before 
’em  plain  ; 

And  the  ladies  wept  quite  pitiful,  until  a  bolder 
one 

Cried,  a-liftin’  up  the  window :  “  Oh,  whatever  has  he 
done  ?  ” 

Whereunto  her  the  Sheriff,  he  exclaimed,  in  earnest 


tones  : 
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“  Dear  marm,  this  malefactor  is  the  famous  Bobtail 
Jones ; 

And  the  crimes  he  has  committed,  as  sure  as  I  am 
true, 

Would  tire  me  for  to  tell  ’em,  as  they’d  horrify  to 
you. 

“When  but  a  tender  infant,  he  nowhere  had  his 
match 

For  clearin’  out  a  hen-roost  or  a  watermelon - 
patch  ; 

At  hidin’  ’em  secretive  he  was  most  uncommon 
deep. 

Till,  with  age  and  strength  advancin’,  he  got  as  far  as 
sheep. 
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“And  at  last  he  grew  so  sinful,  very  freely  to 
declare, 

As  to  lay  his  wicked  hands  upon  a  hundred- dollar 
mare  ; 

Then  the  sense  of  outraged  jestis  rose  in  every 
human  heart, 

And  we  caught  him,  and  we  brought  him  here  this 
evenin’,  in  a  cart.” 

Sad  and  deep  was  the  sensation,  and  the  passengers 
began 

To  observe  the  desperate  criminal  was  quite  a  fine 
young  man. 

He  was  clearly  under  twenty,  and  some  said  they 
guessed  eighteen. 

And  to  hang  him  jest  for  stealin’  seemed  uncommon 
low  and  mean. 
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And  one  gentle  lady  murmured,  in  a  sympathetic 
woe  : 

“As  it’s  only  for  some  money,  they  perhaps  would  let 
him  go 

If  we  took  up  a  collection,  and  paid  them  for  the 
mare  ; 

Any  person  who  is  human,  I  should  think,  would  call 
it  square.” 

Which  they  talked  it  to  the  Sheriff,  and  the  Sheriff  to 
his  men. 

And  the  folks  to  one  another  turned  it  o’er  and  o’er 
again. 

Until  Jestis — though  unwillin’— turned  to  Mercy’s  tender 
side, 

And  she  took  the  hundred  dollars,  so  that  Bobtail  Jones 
could  slide. 
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He  was  sternfully  defiant  —  he  was  of  the  hero 
strain  ; 

But  he  busted  out  a-weepin’  when  they  took  him  in 
the  train. 

And  when  they  said  in  future  that  he  must  refrain 
from  sin, 

He  allowed  he’d  half  a  notion  that  he  really  would 
begin. 

V 

How  the  ladies  got  around  him — how  they  made  it 
awful  nice  ! 

How  the  sober  men  of  Boston  gave  him  lots  of  good 
advice  ! 

And  so  they  went  for  twenty  miles  harmoniously 
on — 

Till  at  the  next  first  stoppin’- place  they  found  that  he 


was  gone. 
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Some  thought  he  had  been  left  behind,  some  wondered 
what  it  meant, 

Till  along  came  the  conductor.  Says  he:  “Fll  bet  a 
cent 

He  has  departed  backwards,  as  the  fellow  left  his 
wife, 

To  sheer  that  hundred  dollars  which  you  raised  to 
save  his  life. 

“  For  six  months,  every  evenin’,  1  have  stopped  at 
Rock  an’  Rye, 

And  I  never  missed  the  gallows,  nor  the  Sheriff 
standin’  by ; 

And  they  allers  hev  that  culprit  with  a  rope  around 
his  neck. 

And  a  hundred  dollars  reg’lar  is  what  they  all 
expec’. 
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“And  they  sheer  with  one  another  what  they  get 
from  passers-by, 

Which  it  forms  the  sole  subsistence  of  the  town  of 
Rock  an’  Rye. 

The  victim  he  has  ten  per  cent.,  the  Sheriff  five 
withal. 

And  the  gallows  and  a  halter  is  their  only  capital. 

“And  the  business  is  so  flourishin’,  I  hear  they  will 
apply 

To  be  incopperated  very  soon  or  in  the  by  and 
by. 

They  say,  too,  that  the  Governor  his  influence  will 
give. 

And  /  say,  in  my  opinion,  it’s  an  easy  way  to  live.” 


K 
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HE  journey  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
Washington,  in  i86i,  as  President¬ 
elect,  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
romances  ;  but  I  have  never  yet 
seen  in  print  the  truthful  story  of 
his  sudden  departure  from  Harris¬ 
burg  for  the  capital.  After  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  visited  Philadelphia  and 
hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over 
Independence  Hall,  his  prescribed 
and  published  route  to  Washington 
was  to  Harrisburg  via  the  Pennsyl- 
Railroad,  and  thence  by  the  Northern 
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Central  through  York  and  Baltimore.  He  arrived  at 
Harrisburg  in  the  morning,  and  was  received  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  hall  of  the  House.  Being  then 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  also  chairman  of  the 
Lincoln  State  Committee  in  the  pivotal  October  con¬ 
test  that  decided  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election,  I  was  of 
necessity  brought  into  close  political  relations  with  the 
new  President.  Others  more  pressing  to  pay  homage 
to  the  rising  sun  of  power  engaged  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I 
did  not  meet  him  until  a  dozen  guests  were  about  to 
sit  down  to  dinner  at  the  Jones  House. 

Among  the  notable  guests  who  flanked  Governor 
Curtin  on  either  side  of  the  table  were  Colonel 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  Colonel  Ward  H.  Lamon,  and 
Colonel  Sumner,  who  afterwards  commanded  one  of 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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Sumner  and  Lamon  had  been  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
escort  from  the  West.  The  dinner  proceeded  in  much 
the  usual  way  of  such  entertainments :  Governor 
Curtin  was  the  most  genial  of  hosts,  and  unsurpassed 
in  enlivening  a  festive  occasion.  Mr.  Lincoln  con¬ 
versed  freely,  but  always  in  the  discussion  of  subjects 
introduced  by  the  guests.  There  was  a  clearly  visible 
trace  of  sadness  in  his  wonderfully  frank  and  express¬ 
ive  countenance,  that  taught  all  how  profoundly  he 
appreciated  the  grave  responsibilities  he  was  about  to 
assume.  All  felt  that  he  had  forgotten  the  exceptional 
honors  of  the  Presidency  in  the  solemnity  and  peril  of 
his  new  duties. 

While  all  were  intent  on  the  enjoyment  of  a 
dinner  with  the  new  President  as  the  central  figure  of 
the  feast,  a  message  was  brought  by  a  servant  and 
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quietly  handed  to  Governor  Curtin.  The  mere  inter¬ 
ruption  of  presenting  a  message  to  the  Governor  in 
his  own  capital  attracted  no  special  attention ;  but 
when  the  smile  fled,  and  a  sudden  cloud  of  despair 
fixed  itself  upon  his  face,  there  was  ominous  silence 
and  painful  suspense  around  the  table  before  a  word 
was  spoken.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  among  the  first  to  note 
that  a  shadow  had  been  suddenly  flung  upon  the  circle, 
and  he  did  not  conceal  his  anxiety  to  learn  the  cause. 
The  truth  was  soon  made  known  by  Governor  Curtin. 
The  message  he  had  received  was  a  joint  one  from 
General  Winfield  Scott  and  Senator  Seward,  who  had 
already  been  designated  as  Premier  of  the  new  admin¬ 
istration,  and  it  notified  the  Governor  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  not  pass  through  Baltimore  alive  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  and  peremptorily  commanded  a  change  of 
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route  and  programme  to  save  the  life  of  the  President¬ 
elect. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  occasion  was  no 
longer  one  of  festivity.  The  solemnity  of  the  funeral 
quickly  enthroned  itself  where  there  had  been  pleasant 
converse  and  welcome  wit  but  a  moment  before.  All 
but  one  of  the  dozen  or  more  men  present  seemed 
;  utterly  appalled,  and  that  one  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I 

While  every  other  face  was  pale  with  apprehension, 
he  maintained  the  same  sober,  sad  expression  that  he 
had  exhibited  from  the  beginning,  and,  as  usual,  he 
said  nothing  until  all  the  others  had  spoken  and  he 
was  personally  appealed  to  for  his  views.  One  by 
1  one,  beginning  with  Governor  Curtin,  gave  pointed 
expression  to  the  judgment  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  route 
,  and  programme  must  be  changed,  and  that  it  must 
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be  done  without  publicity.  The  silence  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  hardly  been  noted  until  all  but  himself  had 
spoken,  in  the  intensity  of  their  feelings ;  and  then, 
as  if  suddenly  called  to  the  recollection  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  man  who  was  the  decreed  victim  of  the 
assassin,  all  turned  to  him  for  counsel.  Even  when 
personally  appealed  to,  he  seemied  reluctant  to  answer ; 
but,  when  pressed  to  acquiesce  in  the  unanimous  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  friends,  he  said,  with  scarcely  a  tremor  in 
his  clear  voice:  “What  would  the  people  think  of 
their  ruler  stealing  into  his  capital  like  a  thief  in  the 
night?”  He  seemed  to  think  little  of  the  peril  to  his 
life,  but  he  thought  much  of  the  peril  of  forfeiting  the 
respect  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  unwillingness  to  assent  to  a  change 
of  route  and  programme  brought  the  dinner-guests  to 
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face  a  new  duty.  Instead  of  suggesting,  one  by  one 
they  followed  Governor  Curtin  in  commanding,  and 
the  President-elect  was  notified  that  the  time  and 
manner  of  pursuing  his  journey  to  Washington  had 
passed  beyond  his  discretion,  and  that  he  must  defer 
to  such  measures  as  could  be  devised  for  his  safety. 
He  silently  acquiesced  ;  but  his  was  the  only  face  at 
the  table  that  was  not  blanched  with  fear.  Colonel 
Scott,  the  keenest  of  all  in  perception  and  the  boldest 
to  execute,  at  once  proposed  a  new  route  and  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  suggested  all  its  details.  His  plan  was 
promptly  and  gratefully  accepted,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  him¬ 
self  seemed  to  share  the  general  sense  of  relief  when 
Colonel  Scott’s  programme  was  settled.  The  first 
duty  was  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  outside  that  the 
route  or  time  of  the  President  had  been  changed.  To 
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mislead  the  vast  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel,  a 
carriage  was  ostentatiously  called  for  Governor  Curtin 
and  President  Lincoln,  and  they  walked  out  together, 
entered  the  carriage,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  take 
them  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  That  was  a  natural 
proceeding,  and  attracted  no  attention ;  but  the 
Executive  Mansion  was  not  the  destination  of  the 
two  distinguished  Executives.  Before  they  had  started. 
Colonel  Scott  and  myself  hastened  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  depot,  where  he  promptly  cleared  one  of  his 
tracks  to  Philadelphia,  gave  some  confidential  instruc¬ 
tions  by  telegraph  to  a  trusted  agent  in  West 
Philadelphia,  had  a  special  engine  and  car  made 
ready,  and  then  I  saw  him  personally  superintend 
the  cutting  of  every  telegraph  line  that  entered 
Harrisburg.  By  the  time  that  was  accomplished,  a 
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carriage  stopped  near  the  depot  where  there  were 
no  brilliant  rays  of  gaslight,  and  the  Governor  and 
the  President-elect,  who  had  driven  circuitously  to 
the  depot,  alighted.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Colonel 
Lamon  entered  the  special  car,  and  they  were  soon 
whirling  along  on  their  way  to  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love.  They  arrived  in  West  Philadelphia  in  time 
to  reach  the  midnight  Baltimore  and  Washington 
train,  at  Broad  and  Prime,  where  they  were  driven 
by  a  trusty  cabman,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  be¬ 
lieved  by  all  to  be  at  Harrisburg,  walked  into  the 
sleeping-car  with  his  companion  unnoticed,  took  his 
berth,  and  was  waked  up  in  Washington  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  wore  no  disguise,  and  attempted  no  disguise 
of  any  kind.  When  the  train  entered  the  Washington 
depot,  the  cut  telegraph  wires  at  Harrisburg  were 
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restored,  and  the  first  news  flashed  over  them  was 
the  account  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  arrival  at  the  national 
capital. 
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COUNTRY  boy,  one  amber  morn, 
Strolled  up  the  stony  turnpike  road. 
Where  farmers’  wagons,  load  on  load. 
Drew  past  the  greenest  fields  of  corn  ; 
Above  his  head  and  hers  beside  him 
The  telegraphic  wires  were  humming. 
And  sparrow-birds  were  chatting  there. 
Because  a  damsel,  passing  fair. 

They  saw  so  often  with  him  coming. 

Ah  !  country  damsel,  yet  together 
Beneath  those  wires  we  two  jog  on. 
But  all  the  birds  o’erhead  are  gone. 


I 
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That  chatted  most  in  rainy  weather : 

The  sparrows  are  our  baby  dears  ; 

For  them  we  fill  the  wires  with  news, 
And  tell  the  world  of  what  is  coming. 
Sing  on,  oh  sparrows  !  as  ye  choose. 
While  down  the  rosy  morn  of  years 
We  two  school-children  still  are  coming. 


Mitbout  Beoinnino  or  Bnb. 


TERNE,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  says  :  “  Give  me  the  reader 
P  who  will  give  up  the  reins  of  his 
imagination  and  follow  me,  he 
cares  not  where  and  .he  knows 
not  wherefore.” 

Such  a  reader  I  need  now : 
not  because  I  am  about  to  draw 
on  my  own  imagination,  but,  on 
p  the  contrary,  because  my  seldom -tried 
pen  must  ramble  from  subject  to 
subject  as  my  thoughts  and  memoi*)^  may 
guide. 
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Every  actor  in  these  days  is  seized  with  the 
“  cacoethes  scribendi”:  I  cannot  explain  the  phenom¬ 
enon  any  more  than  I  could  a  sudden  desire  on  the 
part  of  every  literary  man  to  rush  upon  the  stage. 
I,  however,  am  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  my  adapta¬ 
bility  to  authorship  is  limited.  It  is  true  I  once 
thought  my  mission  in  life  was  literature :  indeed, 
I  was  so  convinced  of  it  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  that 
I  let  my  hair  grow  and  turned  my  collar  down.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  should  be  held  responsible  for  this  ; 
a  fond  and  over-sanguine  parent,  who  fell  into  the  pit 
that  lies  open  for  so  many  fathers,  decided  that  his 
son  was  a  genius — ah,  dear,  dear !  Traveling  '  along 
the  bridge  of  memory,  I  can  view  the  very  spot 
where  my  poor  old  father  first  surprised  me  with  his 
belief  that  I  was  born  to  be  an  author,  and  convinced 
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me  instantaneously  that  he  was  right.  Neither  he  nor 
I  had  the  slightest  grounds  for  such  a  delusion :  I 
had  never  written  anything  in  my  life  beyond  a  boy’s 
ordinary  correspondence ;  but  what  did  it  matter  ? 
Parental  pride  requires  very  slight  evidence  of  a 
boy’s  talent.  Well,  it  ended  in  my  father  insisting 
on  my  going  into  literature  ;  and,  by  way  of  practical 
assistance,  he  started  a  magazine  for  me.  ^Neither  he 
nor  I  knew  the  first  rudiments  of  the  business,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  at  the  end  of  a  year 
the  magazine  enjoyed  a  euthanasia.  So  ended  my 
first  and  last  connection  with  literature. 

I  can,  however,  look  back  happily  upon  the  time, 
for  it  brought  me  into  association  with  contributors 
then  starting  on  their  career  whose  names  have  since 
become  famous :  Albany  Fonblanque,  Andrew  Halli- 
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day,  George  Augustus  Sala,  Frederick  Greenwood, 
now  editor  of  the  “St.  James  Gazette,”  James 
Greenwood,  of  the  “Daily  Telegraph,”  the  “Amateur 
Casual,”  and,  last  but  not  least,  gentle,  genial,  witty 
Harry  Byron,  who  wrote  for  me  also  his  last  dramatic 
success  of  “Fourteen  Days.” 

What  a  charming  fellow  Byron  was  !  Not  even 
bodily  suffering  could  ruffle  his  temper  or  disturb  his 
love  of  fun.  I  remember  seeing  him,  before  my 
departure  for  America,  in  the  early  stage  of  his 
illness.  Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  for  any 
old  friend  to  call  and  chat  with  him  for  an  hour : 
and  so,  almost  by  arrangement,  Toole,  Bancroft, 
myself,  and  others  would  go  in  turn  and  cheer  him 
up.  One  of  us  was  remonstrating  with  him,  one  day, 
for  shutting  himself  up  so  closely,  urging  him  to  go 
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occasionally  to  a  theatre.  “I  can’t,”  he  replied,  “go 
anywhere  with  this  cough ;  I  should  be  a  regular 
nuisance,  hawking  all  the  night  through.”  “Non¬ 
sense!”  was  the  reply;  “look  at  - ”  (a  well-known 

literary  man,  who  had  been  afflicted  for  years  with 
a  troublesome  cough):  “he  goes  to  the  theatre,  and 
doesn’t  mind  hawking  all  the  evening.”  “Ah,  yes,” 

replied  Byron,  quickly,  “but  then  -  is  a  licensed 

hawker.”  A  week  before  his  death,  when  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  Bancroft  called  and  asked  him 
how  he  felt.  “I’m  in  great  trouble,”  weakly  muttered 
Byron:  “always  am;  here’s  my  coachman  writes  me 
that  my  horse  ‘  Tom  ’  is  anything  but  well,  and  he 
thinks  he’ll  have  to  give  him  a  ball”  (a  favorite  form 
of  administering  veterinary  medicine)  ;  “  so  I  wrote 

back:  ‘Very  well,  give  him  a  ball,  but  don’t  invite 
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too  many.’”  One  of  the  best  of  his  jokes,  perhaps, 
was  uttered  some  years  ago,  when  the  St.  James 
Theatre  was  under  the  direction  of  an  impecunious 
manager  so  chronically  unfortunate  that  he  had  got 
indifferent  to  failure,  and  as  accustomed  to  it  as  an 
eel  to  being  skinned.  He  was  standing,  one  day,  on 
the  steps  of  the  front  entrance,  watching  the  formal 
seizure  of  all  the  fauteuil-chairs,  which  were  being 
carted  away  for  debt.  Byron,  who  was  passing  at 
the  time,  rushed  across,  seized  the  manager’s  hands, 
and  exclaimed :  “  My  boy,  I  congratulate  you.” 

“Congratulate  me?”  sulkily  exclaimed  the  manager. 
“What  do  you  mean?”  “Why,”  said  Byron,  “I 
suppose  this  is  the  first  time  you’ve  ever  had  all 
your  seats  taken.” 

Of  all  theatres,  by  the  bye,  none  has  had  so 
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checkered  a  career  as  the  St.  James.  Sixteen  years 
ago,  when  Miss  Herbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Matthews,  Henry  Irving,  and  myself  were  engaged 
there,  it  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and-  popular 
theatres  in  London.  Then  came  a  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  :  no  matter  who  held  the  reins,  or  what  was 
played,  misfortune  was  the  result.  Suddenly  and  for 
two  years,  under  Mrs.  John  Wood’s  management,  it 
once  more  came  into  popular  favor ;  then  dwindled 
again,  still  under  her  management,  till  it  became  after 
her  departure  a  byword  in  the  profession.  Now, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hare  and  Kendal,  it 
has  once  more  come  to  the  very  front  rank  of  thea¬ 
tres.  I  regard  the  place  with  some  degree  of  interest, 
for  it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  first 
nights  that  has  ever  been  witnessed.  The  piece  was 
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an  adaptation  of  Ouida’s  “  Idalia.”  I  was  playing  the 
hero,  Hugh  Stoneleigh  ;  a  young  actor  named  Charles 
was  Victor  Vane ;  Miss  Herbert  (long  since  retired) 
was  Idalia  ;  and  Henry  Irving  was  the  villain  of  the 
play,  Count  Falcon.  In  those  days,  by  the  bye, 
managers  would  insist  upon  casting  me  for  the  vir¬ 
tuous  heroes,  and  Irving  for  the  vicious  ones,  although 
our  proclivities  in  no  way  justified  the  selection.  In 
vain  we  both  protested  against  the  injustice — man¬ 
agerial  ears  were  deaf  to  all  argument  or  entreaty ; 
so  for  years  Irving  continued  to  be  the  naughty 
man,  and  I  the  good.  Only  when  our  positions  had 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  decide  our  own 
choice  did  we  have  a  chance  of  reversing  this,  and 
of  assuming  those  traits  of  character  most  congenial 
to  our  dispositions.  But  v\^hat  a  charming  villain 
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Irving  was :  the  only  actor  I  have  ever  seen  who 
has  been  able  to  make  villainy  on  the  stage  appear 
as  it  should  appear — lovable.  But  to  resume:  The 
opening  scene  was  a  rocky  defile,  in  which  I  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  Irving,  and  left  for  dead.  The 
stage -manager  had  outshone  himself  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  grandly  impressive  scene,  in  which  the 
demands  of  realism  were  observed  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  natural  waterfall :  descending  from  the  flies 
at  the  side,  passing  under  a  massive  bridge,  and 
rushing  wildly  and  obliquely  across  the  stage.  It 
was  certainly  a  gorgeous  scene ;  an  inspiring  one, 
bound  to  elicit  uproarious  approval.  Well,  on  the 
first  night  it  did,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  evening 
that  waterfall  was  never  forgotten.  I  told  you  it  was 
supposed  to  dash  under  a  massive  bridge  (which,  by 
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the  bye,  sloped  down  towards  the  footlights,  in  full 
view  of  the  audience) ;  but  stage-managers  propose, 
and  waterfalls  dispose.  It  was  its  first  appearance 
on  any  stage,  and,  like  most  beginners,  it  wanted  to 
do  too  much :  it  not  only  dashed  under  the  bridge, 
but  it  trickled  over  the  bridge ;  and,  on  its  passage 
across  the  stage,  it  oozed  from  its  proper  channel,  in 
several  independent  little  rivulets,  down  towards  the 
footlights.  Now  mark  how  the  inconsiderate  action 
of  the  novice  can  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional.  Wherever  that  inexperienced  water  went, 
it  left  the  stage  slippery.  Thunders  of  applause 
greeted  the  enthusiastic  debutant,  and  all  the  time 
the  traitor  was  preparing  for  the  annihilation  of  his 
brother  artists.  Gracefully  down  the  bridge  came 
F.  Charles ;  he  was  what  one  might  now  call  the 
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“masher”  .of  the  day,  and,  true  to  his  instincts, 
had  donned  a  magnificent  scarlet- lined  black  Spanish 
cloak,  with  just  the  slightest  soupgon  of  the  scarlet 
showing.  He  touched  the  slippery  part  of  the  bridge, 
threw  his  arms  out  wildly,  away  went  the  cloak  into 
the  torrent,  and- — well,  he  sat  down.  Considering  that 
this  was  a  dark  conspirator  lying  in  wait  to  commit 
a  robbery — if  need  be,  a  murder — it  was  not  an 
appropriate  commencement.  With  dramatic  instinct 
in  every  nerve  of  his  body,  firmly  entered,  half  a 
minute  afterwards,  Henry  Irving ;  looked  about  him 
warily  ;  then  strode  down  the  bridge — you  know  the 
stride — till  he  also  reached  the  fatal  spot,  threw  his 
arms  wildly  round,  and  —  well,  he  sat  down.  Need 
I  tell  you  that  the  awe  of  the  situation  was  fading? 
The  firm  strident  tones  of  Irving’s  voice,  however. 
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where  he  disclosed  the  object  Count  Falcon  had  in 
view,  reminded  the  audience  that  this  was  no  laughing- 
matter,  and,  with  penitence  for  a  momentary  levity, 
they  bent  their  attention  to  the  progress  of  his 
wicked  plans,  and  to  the  fate  in  store  for  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  hero.  Now  came  my  turn.  Standing  on  a 
platform  behind  the  scene  from  the  commencement, 
I  had  seen  what  had  happened  to  my  two  friends ; 
so,  stepping  gingerly  down  the  bridge,  I  arrived  on 
the  stage  without  sitting  down,  had  my  encounter 
with  the  two  ruffians,  escaped  from  them,  had  run 
wildly  up  the  bridge  again  to  receive  the  shot  from 
Falcon’s  pistol,  and  had  fallen,  according  to  stage- 
manager’s  instructions,  a  foot  or  so  below  the 
treacherous  spot.  On  came  Idalia  —  she  had  heard 
the  shot.  “Ah!  a  body  on  the  bridge!”  She  runs 
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down,  recognizes  me — “Great  heavens,  ’tis  he!”  — 
rushes  further  down,  reaches  the  fatal  place,  away 
go  her  arms,  and  —  well,  she  sat  down  :  the  folds 
of  her  dress  falling  over  me  and  completely  hiding 
me  from  the  view  of  the  audience.  That  was  the 
end  of  the  act — it  was  a  powerful  one.  We  had 
all  done  our  level  best,  but  the  waterfall  had  scored 
the  most. 

The  audience  were  delighted.  There  js  an  inev¬ 
itable  rule  in  first-night  productions  that  one  accident 
brings  another ;  so  they  sat  patiently  waiting.  How¬ 
ever,  the  next  scene  was  a  simple  drawing-room. 
The  waterfall  was  gone,  thank  heaven,  and  we  could 
rely  upon  ourselves.  The  act  began.  It  was  inter¬ 
esting  and  dramatic :  a  powerful  scene  between  Miss 
Herbert  and  Irving — accusation  of  murder,  defiance. 
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vengeance  for  my  death — all  very  startling;  sufficiently 
so  to  drive  for  the  time  the  slippery  knave  from 
everybody’s  mind.  A  great  scene,  well  acted  and 
well  received ;  everything  going  splendidly,  and  an 
effect  in  store  bound  to  please  the  audience. 

The  hero  is  not  dead,  for  he  suddenly  appears  ; 
appears,  as  a  hero  always  does,  at  the  back  of  the 
stage ;  great  applause  at  his  resuscitation ;  Miss 
Herbert  backs  with  joy  and  surprise  right  to  the 
footlights,  and  I  prepare  to  rush  towards  her ;  suc¬ 
cess  is  in  our  grasp ;  the  audience  are  in  splendid 
humor ;  spite  of  all  difficulties,  we  have  triumphed. 
Alas,  the  vanity  of  human  hopes !  The  waterfall 
was  lying  in  wait  for  me.  I  told  you  the  scene  was 
a  drawing-room  ;  but  I  did  not  tell  you  that  it  was 
an  Italian  one — consequently,  that  the  carpet  covered 
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only  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Across  it  I  madly 
rushed  towards  my  faithful  love.  “Idalia,”  I  exclaimed, 
“I  never  expected  to  see  you  again!” — reached  one 
of  those  rivulets,  that  had  trickled  in  exactly  the  same 
direction  I  was  going — reached  it  unknowingly — slipped, 
and — well,  /  sat  down. 

Never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  have  I 
heard  such  a  roar  as  went  up  from  that  auditorium. 

Need  I  go  on?  Need  I  tell  you  how,  in  the 
next  scene,  when  she  and  I  were  supposed  to  be 
escaping  from  the  Austrian  soldiery,  those  brave 
heroes  came  on,  and,  as  the  first  slipped  over  our 
general  enemy,  the  others  came  tumbling  after  ? 
How  massive  rocks  were  knocked  over  by  the 
falling  bodies,  and  how  the  second  act  terminated 
in  convulsions  on  the  part  of  the  audience?  Need 
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I  tell  you  that,  in  the  last  act,  the  actors  had  become 
through  sheer  helplessness  as  demoralized  as  the  audi¬ 
ence —  that  I  assured  my  love,  in  a  voice  smothered 
by  laughter,  that  nothing  would  shake  my  firmness  of 
belief  in  her  —  that  she  chuckled  out  she  believed 
me — or  that  Irving  came  on  to  die  in  a  white  shirt, 
a  blood-red  spot  on  his  breast,  and  his  face  all  grins, 
dying  the  most  facetious  death  actor  ever  died  ?  Oh, 
that  night — that  night  of  horrors  ! 

I  am  looking  back  to  many  years  ago  —  to 
eventful  scenes  in  an  eventful  youth.  Time  was, 
like  myself,  younger.  Time  has  passed  away,  and 
carried  with  it  many  of  the  old  friends  I  have  been 
thinking  of.  Time  is  passing  still,  but  brings  with  it 
new  friends  and  incidents  and  memories  —  amongst 
them  none  more  welcome  than  the  Clovers, 
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Up  in  a  little  niche  in  my  sanctum  stands  the 
record  of  their  hospitality,  and,  as  I  look  at  it,  my 
thoughts  wander  back  across  the  seas  to  the  beloved 
country  and  to  the  quaint  old  city  where  I  first  met 
those  friendly  spirits,  and  then  fly  onward  and  change 
to  hopes  that  we  may  meet  again.  Heaven  grant  they 
may  be  realized  ! 


Concevnino  Bewspapers. 


miio  Ottir 

Isaiah  liii,  i. 


Rumor  is  a  pipe 

Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 

That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads. 
The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude. 

Can  play  upon  it. 


•Shakespeare. 


LOVER,  my  boy,  I  want  to  say  a 
word  for  the  newspaper,  that  shy 
and  retiring  agency  which  hesitates 
to  speak  for  itself,  and  only  ven¬ 
tures  to  publish  the  complimentary 
opinions  extorted  fromjts  esteemed 
contemporaries. 

“What!”  you  exclaim:  “the 
newspaper  need  a  special  cham¬ 
pion  in  this  age  of  the  world, 
when  it  is  in  every  man’s  hands, 
and  does  so  large  a  part  of  every  man’s 
thinking,  furnishing  ready-made  conclusions 
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on  all  questions  —  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the 
simplest — together  with  accompanying  sets  of  reasons 
and  arguments,  arranged  in  order,  tabulated,  summar¬ 
ized,  and  labeled,  convenient  to  fit  the  pigeon-holes  of 
the  mind?” 

True  for  you,  sapient  Clover.  Your  judgment  is 
so  just,  and  your  claim  so  modest,  that  I  almost 

i  f 

suspect  that  you  belong  to  the  noble  fraternity'  of 
missionaries  who,  under  the  various  names  of  editors, 
correspondents,  critics,  and  reporters,  cheerfully  sacri¬ 
fice  their  own  comfort  and  ease,  together  with  all 
opportunities  for  becoming  wealthy  and  conspicuous 
in  the  public  eye,  and  are  content  to  draw  their 
breaths  and  their  salaries  painfully  in  order  that  the 
world  may  be  wiser  and  better.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  still  lacking  in  the  public  appreciation  of  the 
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newspaper — not  wholly  without  cause — and  that  is 
the  secret  of  my  appearance  in  the  arena,  and 
especially  in  this  central  and  elevated  arena  which 
is  visible  to  every  corner  of  the  Republic,  and  of 
j  which  the  royal  palaces  of  Europe  are  only  private 
boxes. 

As  you  say,  the  newspaper  has  become  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  people,  and  furnishes  facts  and  opinions 
for  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ;  but  I  have  observed 
with  pain  that  it  does  not  always  command  the 
!  unquestioning  respect  of  the  ungrateful  beings  whom 
it  instructs  and  blesses.  And  especially  in  regard  to 
I  matters  of  fact :  for  I  think  people  are  sufficiently 
inclined  to  take  such  opinions  as  are  furnished  them, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  too  closely  what  they  are 
based  upon. 
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I  have  actually  observed  something  verging  on 
incredulity  in  the  expressions  of  people  regarding 
the  information  furnished  by  newspapers  on  topics 
of  general  interest.  This  is  most  likely  to  be  the 
case  when  political  questions  are  involved,  but  it 
may  be  observed  independently  of  that  condition. 
I  have  known  a  worthy  citizen  to  denounce  what 
he  characterized  as  “only  a  newspaper  story,”  and 
declare  that  he  had  exclusively  received  the  bottom 
facts  by  a  telegram  or  letter  from  his  judicious  friend 
Smith  or  Jones,  who  lived  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  had  been  informed  of  all  the  circumstances 
at  the  club  or  the  sewing-circle. 

How  little  the  worthy  citizen  knew  that  what  he 
heard  was  either  derived  from  some  newspaper,  if 
true,  or,  if  false,  which  is  most  probable,  had  been 
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long  ago  investigated  and  proved  to  be  baseless  by 
the  newspapers  ! 

For  every  journalist  knows  that  the  hardest  work 
done  by  newspapers,  and  a  very  large  part  of  all 
their  work,  is  the  hunting  down  of  stories  circulated 
on  the  authority  of  Smith,  Jones,  Robinson,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  who  assume  to  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  newspaper  of  to-day, 
if  worthy  of  the  name,  is  a  great,  complicated,  and 
!  efficient  machine  for  gathering  correct  information, 

I  winnowing  the  wheat  of  truth  from  the  chaff  of 
idle  rumor,  and  presenting  to  its  readers,  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  possible,  the  daily  history  of  the  world. 
This  great  machine  has  all  the  means  adapted  to 
the  end  sought.  It  has  been  improved  upon  by 
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long  experience,  under  the  sharpest  competition,  and 
it  has  organized  agencies  and  trained  men  for  every 
exigency.  I  might  give  instances  enough  to  fill  a 
volume,  of  the  work  of  newspapers  in  detecting 
crimes,  elucidating  the  complicated  circumstances  of 
public  and  private  swindles,  explaining  the  bearings 
of  great  issues,  laying  the  foundations  of  noble 
reforms,  and  adding  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  the  true  condition  of  unknown  regions  in  the 
physical  world.  But  this  is  unnecessary,  and  some¬ 
what  outside  of  my  present  purpose.  The  point  I 
want  to  make  clear  and  insist  upon  is  this :  that 
a  newspaper  is  much  more  likely  to  turn  out  good 
work  in  its  own  line  than  any  individual  or  agency 
not  adapted  to  or  experienced  in  that  line,  and  that 
the  public  is  vastly  better  informed  in  regard  to  what 
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is  going  on  in  the  world,  by  means  of  the  news- 
!  papers,  than  the  most  favored  individual  could  be 
without  them. 

For  instance :  Here  is  a  man  who  operates  largely 
as  a  speculator  in  some  article  of  prime  necessity,  like 
wheat.  He  wants  the  most  accurate  information,  and 
spends  money  freely  to  get  it.  He  sends  an  agent,  or 
a  dozen  of  them,  into  the  wheat-growing  regions,  who 
study  the  aspects  of  the  season  and  make  their  reports. 
He  has  great  confidence  in  the  result  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  risks  his  capital  upon  it.  The  newspapers 
are  doing  work  like  this  on  a  much  larger  scale  every 
day,  with  the  aid  of  agencies  which  no  individual  could 
control.  It  is  not  confined  to  one  commodity  or  inter¬ 
est,  or  to  a  class  of  such,  but  extends  its  observations 
over  the  whole  field  of  human  labor  and  experience. 
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“Yet,”  says  one,  “the  newspapers  do  not  all 
agree.  What  shall  we  believe  when  they  contradict 
each  other?” 

Aye,  there’s  the  rub.  It  is  too  true  that  news¬ 
papers  do  not  always  find  the  same  facts.  That 
shows  the  imperfection  of  the  machine.  It  has  not 
yet  been  found  possible  to  make  the  complicated 
gearing  work  with  perfect  accuracy.  But  every  day 
sees  improvement  in  this  direction,  and,  while  the 
best  newspapers  come  close  to  each  other  in  regard 
to  their  reports  of  accomplished  facts,  the  differences 
of  all  may  generally  be  accounted  for  by  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  individuals.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
get  a  straight  report,  even  of  a  simple  fact,  without 
some  shading  of  exaggeration  or  prejudice.  The 
game  of  scandal  is  always  going  on.  Lawyers  know 
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how  difficult  it  is  to  get  two  eye-witnesses  to  agree 
as  to  something  they  have  seen.  Send  a  dozen  men 
through  a  State  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to 
political  feeling,  and,  no  matter  how  strict  are  their 
orders  to  report  just  what  they  find,  or  how  willing 
they  may  be  to  obey  them  conscientiously,  each  indi¬ 
vidual  is  unconsciously  swayed  by  his  own  private 
convictions  or  prejudices. 

In  hot  political  campaigns,  almost  all  of  the  state¬ 
ments  and  stories  published  in  the  newspapers  on 
one  side,  and  denounced  as  lies  on  the  other,  owe 
their  origin  to  that  state  of  partisanship  which  admits 
without  sufficient  investigation  any  report  which  seems 
to  favor  the  side  espoused.  But  what  would  a  polit¬ 
ical  campaign  be  without  the  newspapers  ?  The  most 
inaccurate  reports  published,  the  most  glaring  false- 
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hoods  to  effect  a  purpose,  originate  in  the  prejudiced 
minds  and  distorted  imaginations  of  hot  partisans 
almost  invariably  outside  of  newspaper  offices,  or 
result  from  the  misunderstanding  of  persons  who, 
untrained  in  accuracy  of  statement,  endorse  as  of 
their  own  knowledge  any  wild  rumor  they  may  have 
heard.  Nearly  all  these  inaccuracies  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  desire  of  shallow  mortals  to  appear  to 
know  more  than  they  do  know. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  what  a  political  cam¬ 
paign  would  be  without  newspapers.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  wildest  rumors  would  be  circulated, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  means  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind.  It  is  the  pitiless  publicity  of  the  press 
which  puts  every  story  under  the  full  blaze  of  noon¬ 
day  light.  If  it  is  false,  it  is  shown  to  be  so  at  once. 
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If  it  is  true,  its  value  is  magnified  by  hundreds  and 
thousands.  Light  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most 
efficient  police  agency.  The  newspapers  bring  every¬ 
thing  into  the  light  for  critical  examination.  By  that 
means,  even  brazen  falsehoods  are  forced  to  tell  the 
truth  sooner  or  later. 

But  I  do  not  desire  to  claim  too  much,  knowing 
full  well  how  unfounded  claims  mock  the  claimant. 
I  am  satisfied  to  contend  for  the  present  that  the 
newspapers  are  to  be  trusted  for  information,  even 
against  Smith,  Jones,  or  Robinson,  and  that  that  is 
the  best  newspaper  which  succeeds  best  in  giving 
accurate  news  promptly. 

But  what  do  I  see  on  your  open  and  intelligent 
face.  Clover,  my  boy  ?  Is  it  incredulity  ?  Ah,  no  ;  you 
say  you  believe  it  all — that  it  is  a  self-evident  propo- 
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sition  I  make,  but  that  I  am  didactic  and  tedious,  and  ' 
you  are  almost  asleep.  Let  me  not  disturb  your  rest. 
Sleep  on,  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  well-ordered 
stomach !  Sleep  on,  for  times  will  come  when  you 
must  keep  painful  vigils,  and  you  will  review,  joyfully 
or  mournfully,  the  events  of  your  life  !  Sleep  on,  for 
I  have  no  ambition  to  figure  in  the  phantasmagoria  of 
your  dreams,  either  as  a  victim  or  an  avenger ! 


f 


) 


Xovc. 


HERE  blew  a  breeze  across  the 
flowers,  that  said : 

“  Love  is  the  sweetest  thing  which 
mortals  know!” 

And  so  I  launched  my  shallop  in 
the  glow 

Of  scented  morn  that  shone  in  gold 
and  red. 

There  came  a  gale,  that  muttered 
overhead : 

“Love  is  an  earnest  thing.”  I  bent 
me  low  ; 

My  face  was  prickling  with  the  driving  snow ; 
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I  knew  not  where  my  blinded  vessel  sped. 

There  rose  a  storm,  that  hissed  into  my  ear 
Sobs  out  of  heaven,  and  laughs  of  hellish  mirth. 
That  made  my  shrinking  spirit  quail  with  fear  ; 
While  a  sharp  voice,  that  nowhere  had  its  birth. 
But  filled  all  space,  screamed,  suddenly  and  clear : 
“Love  is  a  wreck,  like  everything  of  earth!” 


Cbestnute. 
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VERY  Cloverite,  as  he  seats  himself 
at  the  quatrifoglia  board  in  the 
banqueting- hall  of  the  Bellevue, 
to  which  he  is  summoned  every 
fourth  week  to  break  bread  with 

N. 

his  fellow -members  of  the  Clover 
Club,  and  its  guests,  looks  around 
anxiously  to  see  if  the  Club’s  wit 
and  humorist  is  in  his  place.  If  the 
enigmatic  face  of  Doctor  Bedloe 
meets  his  eye,  he  rests  serenely 


confident  that  the  success  of  the  after-dinner 
part  of  the  entertainment  is  assured.  Unwearying, 
discriminating,  cheerfully  willing,  and  always  ready 
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with  repartee,  recitation,  song,  and  story,  he  quickly 
annihilates  ceremonious  stiffness,  and  delicately  conveys 
to  the  unaccustomed  guest  that  the  conventional  speech 
he  has  committed  had  better  be  replaced  by  one  of 
lighter  calibre,  if  he  would  interest  and  hold  the 
attention  of  men  who  meet  rather  for  amusement 
than  instruction.  Without  impressing  with  a  sense 
of  method,  there  is  a  precision  and  regularity  of  attack 
which  can  only  be  the  result  of  method,  and  there 
is  a  constant  growth  of  humorous  achievement  that 
twins  with  the  mellowing  of  the  company.  At  first, 
it  may  be  only  a  quick  word  of  interruption  to 
tediousness  of  speech  or  undue  familiarity  of  story ; 
but  it  is  the  quick  flash  and  sharp  incisive  touch  of  the 
poniard,  and  invariably  lets  the  weary  life  out  of  both. 
Again,  there  will  be  an  exchange  between  the  Doctor 
and  someone  who  thinks  he  has  accurately  taken  his 
measure,  but  who  quickly  retires  before  the  elasticity 
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of  a  wit  in  which  he  finds  himself  overwhelmed.  Then, 
in  broader  exercise  of  his  talent,  he  will  follow  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  rendered  Shakespeare’s  ‘‘Seven 
Ages”  with  great  depth  of  voice  and  elaborate  care¬ 
fulness  of  emphasis  and  accentuation,  with  a  German- 
dialect  burlesque  whose  close  imitation  of  the  manner 
and  voice  of  the  legitimate  reciter  arouses  in  him 
a  firm  determination  to  omit  the  “Seven  Ages”  from 
his  future  after-dinner  efforts.  A  little  later  on,  he 
will  be  heard  singing  “The  Bowld  McIntyres”  in 
stentorian  tones  and  in  approved  Irish  accent,  from 
which  he  has  no  difficulty  in  a  sudden  transition  to 
a  German -dialect  version  of  “Barbara  Frietchie.” 
Occasionally  he  will  surprise  his  companions  by  the 
recitation  of  one  of  Simms’s  sentimental  poems  ;  but 
it  will  be  so  closely  after  the  manner  of  someone  who 
has  previously  recited  it,  that  a  look  of  bewilderment 
will  come  into  the  original’s  face,  expressive  of  a  doubt 
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whether  he  is  unconsciously  still  at  it.  His  mimetic 
powers  are,  indeed,  not  the  least  of  his  brilliant  and 
versatile  talents,  and  many  a  man  of  marked  peculi¬ 
arities  of  voice  or  manner  has  stared  helplessly  in  the 
Doctors  face  as  he  has  heard  himself  echoed  with 
a  perfection  which  was  too  startling  to  be  mortifying. 

Walking  home  with  the  Doctor,  after  a  dinner  at 
which  he  had  been  particularly  brilliant,  I  congratulated 
him  with  great  earnestness  and  some  envy  upon  his 
remarkable  gifts  as  an  entertainer,  and  spoke  of  their 
‘immeasurable  advantage  to  one  who,  like  him,  was  an 
habitual  diner-out. 

“I  have  listened  to  you  very  often,”  said  I,  “and 
have  never  wearied  of  your  wit,  your  songs,  or  your 
stories.” 

Regarding  me  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to 
say  that  was  scarcely  to  be  considered  surprising,  he 
modestly  said  : 
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“You  exaggerate  my  talent,  old  fellow,  and  don’t 
give  me  sufficient  credit  for  my  labor  and  industry.” 

“Your  labor  and  industry?”  I  exclaimed,  with  sur¬ 
prise.  “Pray,  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  subject?” 

“With  me,  everything,”  he  replied,  with  decision. 

“Did  you  secure  talent  by  industry,  and  wit  by 
labor?”  I  asked,  somewhat  brusquely,  in  the  antici¬ 
pation  that  he  was  contemplating  getting  something 
;  off  upon  me. 

“I  secured  the  counterfeit  of  them  precisely  that 
i  way,”  he  answered,  with  an  earnestness  unusual  to  him. 

“  Do  go  on  and  explain,”  I  said,  settling  myself 
to  be  “sold”  in  what  would  follow. 

“Success,”  said  he,  “in  a  wit,  humorist,  or  funny 
man,  like  success  in  business,  is  gained  by  plodding 
pursuit,  rather  than  by  genius.  Perseverance  in  the 
industrious  method  will  certainly  attain  to  the  reputation 
of  a  humorist.  Many  are  dissuaded  from  the  pursuit 
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by  the  mistaken  notion  that  originality  is  requisite  to 
a  wit  or  humorist ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  original  wit 
is  a  fatal  bar  to  success  as  a  funny  man.” 

“  But,  Doctor,  your  reputation  was  surely  won  in 
the  first  place  by  the  originality  of  your  wit?” 

“I  am  speaking  of  the  abstract  question  of  wit 
and  humor,  and  naturally  prefer  not  speaking  of 
myself,  except  so  far  as  you  will  gather  that  my 
convictions  come  largely  of  experience.  To  continue, 
then :  The  only  successful  modern  jokes  are  the 
ancient.  Those  points  of  the  clown  and  end -men 
which  always  convulse  the  house  with  merriment  are 
the  jokes  of  our  first  circus  and  minstrel  show,  and 
which  have  been  repeated  from  time  immemorial.” 

“  But  you  don’t  think  you  fairly  illustrate  your 
theory  by  quoting  a  public  performer  who  is  rarely 
seen  twice  by  the  same  people?” 

“  Undoubtedly.  In  the  brilliant  conversations  of 
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society,  the  same  effect  is  seen.  He  who  assiduously 
repeats  the  old  funny  stories  and  the  jokes  which,  as 
they  have  come  through  many  dead  generations,  may 
be  called  classical,  will  reap  the  reward  of  his  industry 
in  the  society  reputation  of  a  funny  man,  and  in 
invitations  to  dinners  and  to  all  social  gatherings  where 
intellectual  conversation  is  the  chief  entertainment. 
When  he  has  gained  this  character,  all  will  begin  to 
laugh  as  soon  as  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  his  pathway 
as  a  humorist  will  be  greased  by  expectant  cachinna- 
tion,  which  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  disappointed.” 

“But,  Doctor,  if  equally  clever,  will  not  an  entirely 
new  and  original  witticism  gain  greater  applause  than 
an  old  one?” 

“On  the  contrary,  he  who  essays  new  witty 
conceptions  will  be  shunned  in  society  as  a  pestilence. 
There  is  a  paradox  ;  but  there  is  reason  in  it,  and  not 
much  philosophy  is  needed  to  find  it  out.  The  trial 
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of  a  new  form  of  facetious  thought  on  another  is 
equivalent  to  a  competitive  examination  by  the  joker 
and  by  all  the  hearers.  The  reciter,  knowing  the 
point,  has  the  advantage  of  the  hearer,  and  he  uses 
it  brutally.  If  the  victim  does  not  instantly  see  the 
wit,  he  is  mortified  by  the  public  conviction  of  stupidity. 
The  utterer  has  the  appearance  of  superior  brightness, 
and  jeers  the  other  for  his  dullness.  The  bystanders 
join  in  the  laugh  at  him.  If  they  have  not  seen  it, 
they  jeer  him  all  the  more  boisterously,  to  conceal 
their  own  dullness.  Thus  it  is  a  competitive  trial  of 
the  wit  of  him  on  whom  the  witty  thought  is  played, 
subjecting  him  to  mortification.  Nor  is  this  mitigated 
by  having  the  wit  of  the  simplest  and  broadest  kind  ; 
for  any  new  joke  invariably  throws  the  victim  into 
such  a  fright  lest  he  may  not  instantly  see  the  point, 
that  he  loses  the  faculty  of  seeing  it.  I  believe  I  can 
conscientiously  say,”  added  the  Doctor,  “that  I 
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never  submitted  a  friend  or  acquaintance  to  any  such 
embarrassment.” 

“  Do  you  not  think  a  true  story  or  a  joke 
gains  something,  in  the  narration,  over  the  purely 
imaginative  ?” 

“Not  a  bit.  The  wit  and  humor  which  consists 
in  reciting  jokes  and  funny  stories  tends  irresistibly 
to  the  subordination  of  veracity  to  the  improvement 
of  the  story.  A  benevolent  desire  in  the  teller  to 
make  the  story  entertaining  causes  him  to  embellish. 
Those  who  have  critically  observed  different  deliveries 
of  the  budget  of  one  of  these  useful  members  of 
society  have  noticed  that  their  stories  grow  by  evolution, 
and  that,  in  time,  they  become  so  identified  with  them 
that  they  believe  themselves  the  actors  in  them.  Thus, 
the  story-teller  loses  the  faculty  of  discriminating 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  in  this  particular.  This 
still  more  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  society. 
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Truthfulness  is  a  great  virtue  ;  but  is  not  self-sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  others  a  greater?  If  the  story-teller 
sacrifices  reputation  for  truth,  in  order  that  he  may 
entertain  others,  is  he  not  alike  meritorious  with  him 
who  devotes  himself  or  his  property  to  the  good  of 
others  ?  Therefore,  does  not  this  moral  effect  of  story¬ 
telling  on  the  teller,  which,  to  the  superficial  view, 
seems  objectionable,  enhance  his  merit?  It  should 
make  even  more  exuberant  the  welcome  which  the 
humorist  receives  in  society,  who  keeps  in  the  beaten 
way  and  sticks  to  the  legitimate.” 

The  argument  was  as  unanswerable  as  the  deduc¬ 
tion  was  irresistible,  and,  in  the  new  light  thrown  upon 
the  subject,  I  quitted  the  Doctor  with  a  determination 
to  be  less  exacting  with  him,  in  the  future,  in  the 
matter  of  truthfulness,  and  thoroughly  convinced  that 
old  materials  were  essential  to  build  a  popular  reputation 
for  wit 
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was  my  lot,  at  a  very  tender  age,  to 
serve  a  falling  cause  in  the  capacity  of  a 
horse-holder  for  a  general.  To  be  more 
specific,  I  was  a  courier  attached  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  My  com¬ 
mandant  was  General  Walter  H.  Stevens, 
Chief  Engineer,  on  the  staff  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  My  general  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  beside  being  my  personal 
friend  ;  and  so,  during  the  long  winter  of 
1864-5,  while  we  lay  in  log -huts  on  the 
north  side  of  the  James  River,  about  five 
miles  from  Richmond,  my  duties  were  not 
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arduous.  As  a  reserve  courier,  it  was  my  business  to 
carry  important  dispatches,  and  my  chief  pleasure  was 
found  in  running  the  blockade  to  Richmond,  where, 
at  the  old  Spotswood  Hotel,  I  could  get  a  good  square 
meal  by  the  expenditure  of  my  salary — seventy -five 
dollars — for  the  current  month. 

On  the  fall  of  Richmond,  we  plucked  up  stakes 
and  went  across  the  river,  bound  southward.  Just 
before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court-house, 
my  chief  called  for  volunteers  to  take  the  maps  and 
papers  belonging  to  our  headquarters  from  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  where  we  were 
expecting  to  meet  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  There 
were  four  of  us  :  Captain  J.  McHenry  Howard,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Lieutenant  Haile,  of  Louisiana,  Captain  Rogers, 
of  Virginia,  and  myself.  The  maps  and  papers  were 
in  one  wagon,  and  our  provisions  and  clothing  in  a 
second.  We  started  with  four  mules  attached  to  each 
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wagon  ;  but,  by  the  time  we  got  to  Greensboro,  there 
were  four  mules  less — half  of  our  live-stock  having 
been  swapped  off  for  flour  and  bacon.  Nearing  that 
place,  we  were  dismayed  to  learn  that  General  Johnston, 
too,  had  surrendered.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and, 
after  dismissing  a  proposition  to  keep  on  southward,  in 
the  wild  hope  of  reaching  General  Kirby  Smith  and 
the  Trans -Mississippi  Department  some  day  or  other. 
Captain  Howard  Anally  decided  to  go  back  to  Virginia 
in  search  of  General  Rosser  and  Colonel  Mosby,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  organizing  an  independent  com¬ 
mand,  with  a  view  to  fighting  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

So  we  turned  our  jaded  horses  to  the  north  again. 
The  State  line  was  soon  re-crossed,  and,  a  day  or  two 
later,  our  little  company  came  to  Halifax  Court-house, 
where  we  stopped  for  a  moment  to  hear  Ex-Governor 
Wise  make  a  speech  avowing  his  determination  to 
die  in  the  last  ditch,  and  inviting  his  fellow -citizens 
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to  do  the  same.  Here  we  heard  the  particulars  of 
General  Lee’s  surrender  on  the  day  after  we  left  him, 
and  took  a  note  of  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  cartel, 
with  a  view  to  claiming  their  benefit  should  the  occasion 
arise.  Of  that,  however,  we  had  little  fear,  as  the  good 
people  of  Halifax  assured  us  that  the  enemy  was  thirty 
odd  miles  away. 

We  moved  out  of  the  Halifax  county -seat  in  this 
order : 

Captain  Howard  and  myself 

Negro  servant,  on  a  mule. 

Wagon,  with  maps. 

Two  dogs. 

Wagon,  with  provisions. 

Captain  Rogers  and  Lieutenant  Haile. 

With  good  luck,  we  thought  we  might  follow  the 
main  road  for  twenty-four  hours  without  encountering 
any  armed  opposition,  and  then  cut  across  country 
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and  find  some  responsible  Confederate  authority  who 
would  receive  the  valuable  documents  in  our  possession, 
relieve  us  of  our  trust,  and  tell  us  to  go  about  our 
business.  But  we  didn’t  have  the  good  luck. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  court-house. 
Captain  Howard  and  I  espied,  at  the  same  moment, 
an  approaching  horseman.  Observing  him  closely, 
I  exclaimed  : 

“Why,  captain,  there  is  a  blue -coat.” 

“The  devil  you  say!  Well,  y-e-s,  I  believe  it  is,” 

!  replied  the  captain,  without  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth. 

My  next  observation  was  that  the  enemy  was  well 
mounted,  and  my  soul  filled  with  envy  ;  for  my  poor 
old  mare,  the  last  of  eight  “  impressments  ”  since  we 
left  Richmond,  was  reduced  to  skin  and  bone,  and  raw 
under  the  saddle.  As  the  foe  drew  nearer,  I  had  an 
idea  born  of  this  envy. 
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“  Captain  Howard,  if  I  capture  the  man,  may  I 
have  his  horse?” 

“To  be  sure;  but  sneak  up  on  him,  or  he  may 
get  the  best  of  you.” 

I  sneaked  up  on  him,  he  meanwhile  showing  no 
special  concern,  and  in  fact  appearing  not  to  see  us. 
Suddenly  I  whipped  out  my  revolver,  and,  putting 
spurs  to  old  Rosinante,  was  right  alongside  of  him 
before  he  knew  it,  with  my  hand  on  his  collar  and  my 
pistol  at  his  ear.  It  was  important  that  I  should  get 
to  such  close  quarters,  for  this  reason :  three  days 
before,  I  had  fired  at  a  squirrel — an  animal  highly 
prized  by  us  as  a  soup-maker — and,  to  my  dismay, 
every  chamber  in  my  revolver  was  discharged  at  once. 
There  were  no  more  pistol-cartridges  in  our  outfit.  I 
felt  bad  enough  to  beat  the  enemy’s  brains  out,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  his  magnificent  black  horse  as  a 
spoil  of  war.  As  I  bent  over  my  victim,  with  fire  in 
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my  eye,  I  observed  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  He  was 
a  major,  and  a  very  good-looking  major  at  that. 

“Surrender!”  was  my  demand,  as  I  took  a  closer 
grip  on  his  collar,  and  threw  the  weight  of  my  bony 
thigh  against  his  still  unopened  holster. 

The  enemy,  having  already  halted,  looked  me  full 
in  the  face,  with  a  smile  that  was  bland  if  not  child¬ 
like. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter,  young  man?”  he  said. 

Like  all  very  young  men,  I  was  too  conscious  of 
my  youth,  and  resented  allusions  to  it  when  I  was  doing 
a  man’s  work.  This  reception  I  considered  a  reflection 
upon  my  boyish  looks.  Probably  perceiving  my  choler 
rising,  he  was  quick  to  add,  in  a  pleasant  way  : 

“Come,  my  friend,  I  mean  no  offense.  I  am  your 
prisoner,  if  you  will  have  it  so  ;  but  I  advise  you  not 
to  be  too  hasty.  I  am  not  riding  along  this  road 
alone,  or  for  fun.  I  am  in  command  of  an  advance 
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detachment  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  and  you  may 
get  yourself  into  a  mess.”  j 

I  relaxed  my  grasp  on  his  collar  with  a  sinking 
at  heart,  and  looked  in  the  direction  whence  he  came. 

“It’s  true  as  Gospel,”  he  went  on.  “You’ll  see 
a  whole  squadron  of  blue -coats  coming  around  that 
bend  in  the  road  presently.” 

By  this  time  Captain  Howard  had  come  up,  and 
was  evidently  surprised  at  my  tardiness  in  dealing 
with  my  prisoner  and  my  spoil.  He  boarded  the 
major  on  the  other  side,  his  pistol  out,  but  his  pipe 
still  in  his  mouth. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  he  asked,  between  his 
set  teeth. 

I  explained  rather  sheepishly,  I  am  afraid ;  and, 
even  while  we  were  talking,  there  was  a  curling  cloud 
of  dust  just  ahead  of  us,  betokening  the  approach  of 
cavalry.  I  let  him  go.  Captain  Howard  said  nothing. 
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“  Good -morning-,  gentlemen,”  said  the  major,  as 
!  he  loped  away.  “You  see,  I  was  right.” 

He  was,  for  a  fact.  We  went  on,  our  train 
I  following,  the  negro  teamsters  frightened  half  to  death, 
t  In  a  moment,  that  cavalry  seemed  about  to  ride  over 
us.  Suddenly  a  sergeant  dashed  forward  and  shouted  : 

“Halt!  you - .” 

We  halted,  but  it  was  for  a  moment  only.  A 
commissioned  officer  came  to  the  front,  and  said  to 
the  sergeant — no  doubt  supposing  we  were  paroled 
prisoners,  for  the  country  was  full  of  Lee’s  scattered 
veterans :  “  Go  back  to  your  place  in  the  ranks. 
Who  told  you  to  halt  those  men?”  Then  to  us: 
“Pass  on,  gentlemen.”  And  then  to  his  command: 
“  Forward — trot  I  ” 

We  stood  still  in  amazement,  and  away  they  went 
in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Only  one  man  paid  us  the 
slightest  attention.  He  was  nearly  the  last  man  in 
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the  line:  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  mounted  on  a  very  || 
small  horse.  As  he  jogged  along,  he  looked  at  us 
with  ineffable  contempt,  and  said,  every  word  seeming 
to  come  out  with  a  jolt : 

“I  say — Johnnies  —  do  you  fellows — suppose  that 
— we  don’t — intend  to — maintain  the — integrity — of  | 
the  Union  —  as  spotless  —  and  immaculate  —  as  the 
virgin  —  snow  ?  ” 

An  hour  later,  we  struck  the  headquarters,  sur¬ 
rendered  our  effects,  were  paroled,  and  went  on  our 
way  rejoicing  back  to  Richpiond.  I  saw  more  soldiers 
that  day  than  lUKa  in  the  whole  Confed¬ 
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URING  the  imperial  days  of  Rome, 
Trimalchio  was  one  of  its  wealthy 
citizens.  He  undertook  to  excel 
Rucullus  in  the  magnificence  of 
his  entertainments.  One  given 
by  Lucullus,  in  Apollo  Hall,  cost 
fifty  thousand  denarii  —  at  last, 
only  a  little  matter  of  eighty-five 
hundred  dollars.  He  had  made  his 
fortune  in  Asia,  fighting  Mithridates 
and  looting  the  country.  Petronius^ 
reported  a  banquet  in  which  Trimalchio,  as 
host,  did  the  handsome  thing :  his  account, 
reproduced  here,  may  furnish  some  points  of 


^An  accomplished  Bohemian — author  of  “  Satyricon,”  in  which  the  narrative  is 
given.  His  account — herein  necessarily  much  “  cut  down  ” — is  a  good  piece  of  early 
reportorial  work;  the  open-eyed  wonder  with  which  the  events  of  the  dinner  are 
received  by  him  alone  showing  that  he  had  not  attained  the  modern  nil  admirari 
virtue  of  his  tribe. 
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comparison  between  B.  C.  54  and  A.  D.  1884.  It 
runs  thus  : 

When  all  the  guests  lay  in  their  places,  a  table  was  brought  in, 
upon  which  stood  a  donkey,  made  of  Corinthian  bronze,  laden  with 
two  sacks :  in  one  of  which  were  white,  in  the  other  of  which  were 
black,  olivesd 

Above  the  donkey  were  two  dishes,  upon  which  lay  squirrels 
covered  with  a  sauce  of  honey  and  poppies.  Besides  these,,  there 
were  steaming  sausages  upon  a  silver  griddle,  and,  beneath  the 
griddle,  Syrian  plums  and  kernels  of  pomegranates. 

At  the  same  time,  a  waiter  was  brought  in  with  a  basket,  in 
which  sat  a  wooden  hen,  her  wings  outspread  as  if  brooding.  Two 
slaves  marched  in,  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  began  to  seek  for 
eggs ;  and  brought  out  from  under  the  hen,  from  time  to  time, 
peacock-eggs,  which  were  distributed  to  the  guests.  The  host 
turned  to  this  scene,  and  exclaimed:  “Friends,  I  had  peacock- 
eggs  placed  under  this  hen,  and  I  am  really  afraid  that  they  are 
nearly  hatched;  but  we  will  see  if  we  can  swallow  them.”  Each 
of  us  received  a  spoon  which  weighed  at  least  half  a  pound,  and 
broke  open  the  eggs,  which  were  made  of  flour.  I  was  about  to 
throw  away  my  portion — for  it  looked  to  me  as  if  there  was  already 
a  young  one  inside  of  it — when  I  heard  a  more  experienced  guest 
say :  ^  ‘  There  must  be  something  good  behind  this.  ’  ’  Whereupon 


iWe  note  that  the  disposition  of  the  guests  differs  slightly  from  the  fashion 
with  us.  Chronologically,  with  them,  “the  guests  lay  in  their  places”  at  the 
beginning  of  the  feast ;  with  us,  they  generally  lie  in  their  places  at  or  near  the  end 
of  the  exercises.  Then,  that  attitude  was  the  happy  vorspiel,  so  to  speak ;  now,  it  is 
the  “closing  chorus,”  as  it  were.  Topographically,  there,  it  was  “to  plant  your  elbow 
on  a  man’s  table”  ;  here,  “to  put  your  feet  under  a  man’s  mahogany.”  The  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  these  several  and  respective  locations  in  time  and  space 
would  seem  to  be  about  equally  divided. 

As  suggestive  of  cuticular  impenetrability,  it  must  be  admitted  that  “  a  donkey 
made  of  Corinthian  bronze  ”  is  more  effective  and  picturesque  than  “  a  Government 
mule.” 
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I  removed  more  of  the  shell,  and  found  a  fat  snipe  covered  up  in 
a  peppered  yolk  of  an  eggd 

The  music  began  again,  and  the  tables  were  removed  by  a 
singing  chorus.  In  the  midst  of  this  racket,  a  silver  plate  fell 
upon  the  floor,  and  a  slave  stooped  to  pick  it  up ;  but  the  host 
no  sooner  saw  this  than  he  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  throw  down  the  plate :  whereupon  another  slave 
entered  and  swept  out  the  room,  sweeping  this  silver  plate  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  litter.^  *  *  *  *  * 

There  now  entered  two  Ethiopian  slaves  with  long  hair, 
bringing  small  hose — like  those  with  which  the  sand  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  is  sprinkled — and  gave  us  wine  with  which  to  wash  our 
hands,  for  no  one  offered  us  water. ^ 

Glass  bottles  were  now  brought  in,  which  had  been  carefully 
enclosed  in  plaster,  and  upon  whose  necks  hung  labels  upon  which 
was  written:  ‘‘ Opimion  Falernian — one  hundred  years  old.”^ 

After  this  came  a  course  of  dishes  whose  novelty  attracted 
every  eye.  Upon  a  round  table  were  drawn  the  twelve  signs  of 


^  Petronius  was  mighty  near  going  off  at  the  half  cock.  Poaching,  as  he  was, 
on  a  strange  manor,  the  danger-signal  hoisted  on  him,  he  naturally  picked  his  way 
slowly  through  the  courses  of  the  dinner.  His  more  experienced  friend  urged  him 
with  a  nudge  to  go  on  with  the  mining  and  milling  prpcess,  for  which  the  half- 
pound  spoons  had  been  provided,  and  calmly  wait  and  see  how  it  would  pan  out. 

Boldt’s  ovoid  device  of  “reed-birds  a  la  Jackson,”  borrowed  from  the  hint  of 
this  barbaric  cook,  is  familiarly  known,  in  American  households,  as  “  pommes  de  terre 
a  I’ortolan,  en  surpise  aux  huitrus  en  petit  cochon.” 

2  This  incident  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  Trimalchio  was  a  novus  homo,  who 
had  “struck  it  rich”  on  the  Pactolus,  or  had  opened  a  successful  summer-resort 
— say  on  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He  himself  says  he  “shipped  wine,  bacon,  hams, 
Capuan  perfumer}',  and  slaves — by  one  trip  I  cleared  a  round  10,000,000  sesterces.” 

3 This  is  the  sad  old  monotone:  “No  one  offered  us  water.”  How  the  old 
hydrophobia  comes  ringing  down  the  ages  !  As  an  exclusive  beverage,  the  protoxide 
of  hydrogen  seems  never  to  have  held  the  unreserved  confidence  of  the  human  family. 

^  Looked  square  in  the  face,  this  is  seen  to  be  a  cotemporary  dodge — a  familiar 
acquaintance.  Dear  old  fraudulent  antique  humanity!  “Op.  Fal.,  set.  C.”  That  is 
the  very  strawberry-mark  on  otir  left  arms !  We  are  your  long-lost  brothers !  We 
salute  you  across  the  centuries  ! 
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the  zodiac ;  upon  each  of  these  sections  the  master  of  the  feast  I 
had  placed  a  dish  of  corresponding  material^  *  *  *  ll 

In  the  centre  was  a  piece  of  sod,  upon  which  lay  a  honey-  ft 
comb.  An  Egyptian  slave  carried  around,  in  a  silver  oven,  bread,  I 
and  tortured  himself  with  singing  as  he  did  so.  And  we  were  1 
about  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  our  host  to  share  in  this  simple  f 
meal,  as  four  slaves,  dancing  to  music,  hurried,  and,  raising  the  * 
upper  part  of  the  table,  disclosed  to  us  a  second  leaf,  upon  which 
lay  fowls  and  a  hare  so  adorned  with  wings  that  he  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  a  Pegasus.  We  noticed,  on  the  corners  of  this 
table-lid,  ’  four  satyrs,  out  of  whose  bellies  flowed  pepper-caviar 
sauce  upon  some  fish,  which  swam  in  an  artificial  pond  below. ^ 

Hereupon,  servants  entered  and  laid  mats  in  front  of  the  sofas, 
which  were  embroidered  with  hunting-nets  and  hunters  in  full  hunt, 
with  their  spears  and  a  complete  hunting-outfit.  At  this  moment,  we  . 
heard  a  great  uproar,  and  there  burst  in  upon  us  Spartan  hounds,  ^ 
which  began  to  run  about  the  table.  They  were  followed  by  another 
table,  upon  which  lay  a  pig  of  largest  size,  and  that  too  with  a 
hat  upon  his  head.  At  his  teeth  hung  two  baskets,  made  of  palm- 
branches,  of  which  the  one  was  filled  with  dates  and  the  other 
with  Theban  nuts.  Little  pigs,  made  out  of  dough,  lay  round 
about,  as  if  hanging. to  the  teats,  which  gave  us  to  understand  that 
the  pig  was  a  sow,  and  these  little  pigs  were  intended  for  us  to  carry 
home.  Moreover,  this  pig  was  not  carved  by  the  former  carver 
who  had  carved  the  fowl,  but  a  great  bearded  fellow  in  a  coarse 
hunting-jacket,  who  cut  open  the  side  of  the  pig  with  a  hunting- 
knife,  and  out  of  this  opening  flew  thrushes.^ 


1  The  elder  scholiasts  have  made  a  gloss  on  this  passage,  the  general  implication 
of  wHch  is  that  this  “round  table”  and  its  “zodiacal  signs”  formed  an  Egyptian 
“  lay-out,”  which  had  its  genesis  in  the  reign,  and  bore  the  name,  of  “  Pharaoh.” 

2  The  interest  of  Petronius  flags,  and  he  lapses  into  some  confusion. 

3  What  more  particularly  attracts  the  attention  at  this  stage  of  the  festival  is 
the  predominance  of  pork,  both  in  kind  and  degree.  The  guests,  being  ethnically 
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After  the  tables  had  been  cleared  away,  to  the  sound  of  music, 
three  white  pigs  were  brought  into  the  dining-hall,  adorned  with 
I  ribbons  and  bells.  Our  host  asked:  “Which  of  these  would  you 
like  to  see  at  once  upon  the  table  ?  ’  ’  Immediately  the  cook  was 
!  called  in,  and,  without  waiting  for  our  choice,  he  ordered  the 
1  oldest  to  be  killed.  The  cook  led  his  living  roast  back  into  the 
kitchen,  and  hardly  had  the  host  finished  a  short  conversation  with 
us  when  an  enormous  pig  was  brought  in  and  placed  upon  the 
table.  Our  host  looked  at  it  carefully,  and  exclaimed  at  once : 
“Why,  that  pig  has  not  been  cleaned.”  Whereupon  the  cook 
took  his  knife,  and,  with  a  timid  hand,  made  several  cuts  in  the 
belly  of  this  pig.  This  opened  gradually  from  the  weight  pressing 
upon  it,  and  there  burst  forth  from  it  sausages  and  cutlets.^ 

All  at  once,  the  ceiling  began  to  crack,  and  the  whole  dining- 


of  Indo-European  rather  than  Semitic  blood,  could  probably  worry  along  with  it, 
conscience  and  appetite  being  in  accord. 

As  a  study  in  Natural  Histoiy,  we  think  Petronius  arrived  at  the  proper 
understanding  from  the  apparent  state  of  the  facts,  to  wit :  “  that  the  pig  was  a 
sow.”  As  a  study  in  Moral  Science,  the  process  by  which  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  “  these  little  pigs  were  intended  "for  us  to  carry  home  ”  is  more  recondite,  and 
involves  the  use  of  some  art  in  Dialectics  which  has  not  sursdved  to  us. 

If  the  Roman  fowl  bore  much  resemblance  to  the  North  American  fowl 
seen  on  the  average  restaurant-table,  it  becomes  obvious  why  this  pig  “was  not 
carved  by  the  fomier  carver  who  had  carved  the  fowl.”  Human  exer-tion  has 
its  limitations.  Indeed,  it  is  not  clear  why  Trimalchio  did  not  arm  “the  great 
bearded  fellow  in  a  coarse  hunting-jacket”  with  a  ISIcCormick  reaper,  and  put  him 
on  the  fowl  in  the  first  instance.  He  failed  in  his  perspective — he  lacked  the 
sense  of  proportionate  effects. 

As  a  mere  concrete  fact,  “  a  pig  of  the  largest  size,  and  that  too  with 
a  hat  upon  his  head,”  is  not  phenomenally  rare  enough  to  desetv^e  notice,  whether 
he  runs  with  “Spartan  hounds”  or  lies  around  with  a  pack  of  “Gordon  setters.” 

1  Great  Scott!  more  sausages!  The  re-introduction  of  “an  enormous  pig,” 
after  all  that  had  occurred,  disturbs  the  esthetic  equilibrium  of  Trimalchio’s 
tout  ensemble.  It  results  in  an  unpleasant  gastronomic  anti-climax. 

The  act  of  prestidigitation  which  was  manifestly  at  first  contemplated  with 
the  “  three  white  pigs  ”  was  a  disappointing  fiasco.  When  the  host  asked  the 
guests  “which  one”  they  would  “like  to  see  at  once  on  the  table,”  it  was 
as  if  he  had  said :  “  Make  your  bets,  gentlemen.”  Any  fair  dealer  would  have 
waited  for  the  ante.  Instead,  he  confiscates  the  outfit. 

We  seem  to  see,  in  this  by-play,  the  ividimentary  organs  of  a  game  now 
more  highly  differentiated,  and  known  as  “three-card  monte.” 
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room  trembled.  I  sprang  up,  alarmed ;  but  the  wainscoting  opened, 
and  there  came  down  suddenly  a  huge  hoop  off  a  large  wine-cask, 
upon  which  hung  golden  garlands  and  alabaster  vials. ^ 

We  were  told  to  take  these  things  with  us ;  but,  as  we  looked 
at  the  table,  we  discovered  a  stand,  with  cakes,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  baked  Priapus,  who  had,  in  his  enormous  lap,  fruit  of 
all  kinds,  and  grapes.  We  stretched  out  our  hands  greedily  for 
these,  and  immediately  a  new  diversion  restored  the  general  hilarity : 
for  all  the  cakes  and  every  piece  of  fruit,  at  the  least  touch,  flowed 
with  saffron. 

Hereupon  followed  more  dainties.  Instead  of  thrushes,  fat 
hens  were  handed  around,  one  to  each,  and  goose-eggs.  Our  host 
urged  us  to  eat,  with  the  remark  that  the  bones  had  all  been  taken 
out  of  the  hens.^ 

Dessert  was  then  brought  in,  the  slaves  removing  all  the  tables 
and  bringing  others.  Upon  the  floor,  they  strewed  shavings  which 


1  There  is  no  mistaking  the  true  facts  of  this  manifestation.  Commentators 
have  differed  in  its  interpretation.  Two  great  schools  of  Exegesis  have  gi'own 
up  upon  the  dispute.  The  weight  of  authority  is  with  the  Idealists,  and  the 
better  conclusion  is  that  the  phenomenon  was  purely  psychological.  Petronius 
does  not  intend  to  disguise  the  facts,  and  has  probably  understated  them.  The 
true  analogue  was,  doubtless,  “  a  huge  hoop  of  a  large  wine-cask  ” — if  he  had  said 
it  was  a  boa-constrictor,  the  verisimilitude  would  neither  have  been  exaggerated  nor 
distorted.  The  truth  is,  this  “  precession  of  the  equinoxes  ”  was  nearing  the  sign  Aries. 

Our  inherited  experience  has  given  us  more  equipoise.  Petronius  “sprang 
up,  alarmed.”  If,  in  our  day,  the  solar  system  began  to  crack — if  the  universe  consol¬ 
idated  its  molecular  vibrations  into  one  huge  molar  undulation — if  the  infinite  azure 
itself  opened,  and  there  came  down  suddenly  through  the  ceiling  of  the  Bellevue 
a  masquerading  -  party  of  all  the  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  in  creation,  and 
they  set  up  a  hippodrome  on  the  table,  headed  by  a  pterodactyl  and  brought  up 
by  a  mugwump  from  the  Wealden  oolite,  not  a  member  of  the  Clover  Club  would 
so  much  as  wink :  unless,  indeed,  President  Handy  saw  fit  deliberately  to  rise,  and, 
blandly  repeating  his  hospitable  formula,  say :  “  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this 
evening,”  etc.  People  should  cultivate  repose  of  manner. 

^Petronius’s  last  line  vacates  the  letters-patent  which  moderns  have  taken 
out  on  “boned  turkey.”  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that,  if  the  “fat  hens” 
spoken  of  were  generically  and  specifically  the  same  as  the  “spring  chickens” 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  would  have  been  a  truer  hospitality  to  have  taken 
out  the  thews  and  sinews  rather  than  the  bones. 
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were  colored  with  saffron  and  vermilion,  and  powdered  with 
selenite. 

The  dessert  consisted  of  thrushes  and  raisins,  nuts,  and  pome¬ 
granates  stuck  round  with  quills,  so  as  to  look  like  porcupines. 
Hereupon,  a  fat  goose,  trimmed  with  fish  and  birds,  was  placed 
before  us,  when  our  host  said:  ‘‘All  this,  my  cook  made  out  of 
pork — there  is  no  better  than  he.  If  you  desire  it,  he  will  make 
you  fish  out  of  pig’s  tripe,  a  pigeon  out  of  bacon,  a  chicken  out 
of  an  ox’s  feet.”^ 

Suddenly,  two  slaves  entered,  who  appeared  to  quarrel  with 
each  other,  and  who  were  carrying  earthen  pitchers.  Surprised- 
at  the  imjxidence  of  these  two  fellows,  we  looked  at  them  more 
closely,  when  we  saw  that  out  of  the  broken  bellies  of  the  pitchers 
there  were  dropping  oysters  and  scollops,  which  were  caught  by 
another  slave,  and  carried  round  upon  a  dish.^  *  *  * 

What  now  came,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell.  Boys  with  long 
hair  brought  in  ointment  in  a  silver  basin,  and  anointed  the  feet 
of  the  guests.  After  that,  they  wound  garlands  about  their  ankles 
and  feet.  Thereupon,  some  of  this  same  ointment  was  poured  into 
tlie  wine -cask  and  into  the  lamp.^ 


1  TrimalcHo  pays  a  mighty — if  truthful — tribute  to  his  cook.  But  it  makes 
culinary  chills  run  down  one’s  back  to  be  brought  into  the  unexpected  presence  of 
the  allotropic  possibilities  of  “pig’s  tripe,”  “bacon,”  and  “an  ox’s  feet.”  The 
mysteries  of  b— g-h — e  h — rh  become  open  secrets  in  comparison.  This  derided 
and  suspected  synthesis  yields  plain  and  understandable  elemental-)-  principles,  which 
may  be  identified  on  an  analysis  which  is  not  too  subtle  for  the  humblest  boarder. 
We  lay  hold  of  it  with  reasonable  confidence.  There  is  no  formula  by  which  the 
chemical  equivalents  of  the  compounds  which  Trimalchio’s  cook  passes  off  for  food 
can  be  qualitatively  or  quantitatively  established. 

“A  fat  goose,  trimmed  with  fish  and  birds!”  ^^All  this,  my  cook  made  out 
of  pork.”  We  “pass.” 

^Petronius  gi-ows  tired,  tedious,  umbrageous,  opaque,  mixed  —  it  don’t  make 
much  difference  what  the  man  says  now. 

3  In  the  first  place,  this  is  just  what  we  all  saw  was  bound  to  happen,  if  this 
thing  went  on;  and,  in  the  next  place,  worse  was  to  come.  Petronius  betrays  his 
sensibilities  at  the  expense  of  his  rational  powers.  He  mixes  cause  and  effect  as 
he  mixes  his  drinks.  He  mistakes  a  post  hoc  for  a  propter  hoc.  We  know  perfectly 
well  what  is  the  matter  with  this  Fanners’  Club  dinner.  “Yquem,”  “J.  B.,” 
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His  guests  showing  signs  of  satiety,  Trimalchio  proposed  a 
bath.  ‘‘What  say  you?”  said  I,  turning  to  Ascyltos.  “As  for  me, 
if  I  see  the  bath,  I  shall  faint  at  once.”^ 

“Let  us  assent,”  he  replied,  “and  make  our  escape  when 
the  others  are  going  to  the  bath.”  I  agreed.  Giton  led  the  way 
through  the  portico,  where  a  chained  dog  received  us  with  such  a 
terrible  barking  that  Ascyltos  fell  into  the  tank  {impluviu7ti).  I,  too, 
who  was  muddled,  and  who  had  been  frightened  by  a  painted  dog, 
in  trying  to  help  him,  fell  in  myself. 

“Imagine,”  said  he,  ‘‘that  you  are  invited  to  my  funeral 
feast.”  Ordering  in  horn-blowers,  he  stretched  himself  out  as  if  he 
was  lying  in  state.  “  Now,  make  believe  I  am  dead,  and  say  some¬ 
thing  handsome.”  The  horn -blowers  sounded  as  at  a  funeral.  The 
watchmen  of  the  district,  thinking  Trimalchio’ s  house  was  on  fire, 
rushed  in  with  water  and  axes,  and  we,  seizing  the  opportunity, 
fled,  as  from  a  real  conflagration.^ 


“Pom.  Sec.,”  and  mixed  ad  lib.,  always  did  operate  after  this  fashion. 

It  was  not  the  “boys  with  long  hair”  who  wound  garlands  about  their  ankles  and 
feet.  It  is  a  pretty  conceit,  which  it  was  well  enough  for  P,  to  play  off  on  Mrs.  P. 
when  he  got  home ;  but  this  sort  of  euphemism  no  longer  imposes  on  adult  males, 

1  Petronius  was  still  struggling  with  the  promulsis. 

2  Less  complicated  than  the  retreat  of  Xenophon.  The  anabasis  of  Petronius 
was  thus  reduced  to  one  station  and  one  parasang.  The  porter  came  to  his  relief. 

The  banquet  was  becoming  a  total  wreck,  and  Trimalchio  determined  to 
jettison  his  cargo. 

3  The  symposium,  in  its  able-bodied  stage,  would  have  cheerfully  defied  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  In  their  final  dilapidation,  these  scipnosophists  were 
ignobly  put  out  by  the  village  fire-department.  Thus  Trimalchio’s  banquet  reached 
its  solution  of  continuity. 
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BREEZE  sang  a  lay  in  the  linden 
tree, 

And  deftly  danced  on  a 
maiden’s  cheek, 

Then  flirted  away  o’er  the  bloss- 
’ming  lea. 

Where  the  butterflies  wild- 
flowers  seek  ; 

The  dimpled  cheek’s  blush,  so 
pearly  and  pink, 

he  gathered  from  beauty’s  own 
mold, 

the  wind,  as  he  stooped  for  a  drink, 

clover- head  blooms  in  the  wold. 
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The  sun  threw  a  gleam  on  the  ocean’s  sheen, 

And  coyly  kissed  a  fair  lady’s  lip  ; 

Then  flung  his  bright  smiles  o’er  pastures  green, 
That  he  other  rare  nectar  might  sip. 

The  lip’s  pure  honey  he  carried  away. 

As  he  flashed  in  the  dales  and  the  dells. 

Was  left  by  the  sun,  through  a  coquetting  ray. 

In  the  wind-tracked  clover-head  cells. 

The  bee  heard  the  music  the  breezes  had  trilled. 
And  saw  the  bright  tints  they  left  in  the  field 

She  tasted  the  nectar  the  sun  had  distilled. 

And  learned  what  the  blossoms  would  yield  ; 

So  she  quietly  viewed  what  thus  they’d  wrought. 
And  hummed  her  swarm  thither  to  thrive. 

And  they  carried  away  what  the  little  cups  caught. 
And  filled  the  gold  cells  in  their  hive. 
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But  man,  who  in  Eden  knew  the  bliss  of  the  kiss, 
And  o’er  Jordan  the  honey-land  sought, 

With  all  his  ambition,  no  triumphs  to  miss. 

Marked  the  wind,  sun,  and  bee,  as  they  wrought : 
And  around  him  he  gathered  a  brotherhood  kind. 
Where  wit,  mirth,  and  song  won  their  fame. 

And,  taking  the  clover  as  flushed  by  the  wind. 

For  the  club  made  an  emblem  and  name. 

Hence,  brothers,  from  clover  entwine  thee  "a  crown. 
As  your  glory  can  nevermore  fade  — 

For  the  blossoms  that  gave  you  name  and  renown 
Were  the  tracks  that  the  soft  wind  made  ; 

And  the  clover-bloom  sweets,  locked  up  like  the  tear, 
So  enticingly  pure  and  so  rare, 

Were  raped  by  the  sun,  in  his  roving  career, 

From  the  lips  of  a  maiden  most  fair. 


.  yj. 
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XDlncle  2)ich’8  Barlincj/' 


Y  Dear  Mr.  Balch  : 


You  have  been  good  enough 
to  ask  me  for  a  contribution  to 
“  Clover  Leaves,”  and  I  have 
lingered  in  distressing  doubt 
whether  I  should  burden  your 
interesting  Annual  with  an  essay 
on  the  drama,  or  take  refuge  in 
a  light  fantastic  tale.  I  had 
revolved  in  my  mind  several 
subjects  excellently  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  giving  your  readers  an 
hour’s  recreation,  such  as  “The  Authenticity 
of  Bacon’s  Essays:  Were  they  written  by 
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Shakespeare?”  or  “What  reason  had  the  First  Grave-  | 

I 

digger  for  supposing  that  all  the  men  in  England 
were  as  mad  as  Hamlet?”  and  so  forth;  but,  after  1 
much  reflection,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
modern  illustration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  , 
English  people  would  be  most  acceptable  to  my  ! 
American  friends. 

“A  vast  amount  of  years  ago” — it  must  be  fully 
fourteen — I  was  playing  in  Byron’s  drama,  “Uncle 
Dick’s  Darling,”  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  in  London. 
My  dear  old  friend,  J.  L.  Toole,  was  the  bright  par¬ 
ticular  star  of  that  entertainment,  and  Adelaide  Neilson 
was  the  “  Darling.”  Now,  my  friend  Toole,  amongst 
many  brilliant  qualities,  has  a  notable  faculty  for  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and,  in  the  invention  of  captivating  posters  and 
insinuating  hand- bills,  he  had  at  that  time  no  equal. 
Pray,  don’t  think  he  cares  for  such  arts  now :  for  he 
long  ago  discovered  their  vanity,  when,  after  playing 
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for  a  week  in  a  certain  place,  he  met  the  local  bill- 
i  printer — to  whom  he  had  paid  a  lot  of  money — 
and  who  greeted  him  with  :  “  Hallo,  Mr.  Toole  !  How 
long  have  been  here?”  Still,  before  this  awak¬ 
ening,  his  activity  in  advertising  was  extreme.  One 
of  his  rivals — an  eminent  tragedian — was  once  much 
moved,  when  leaving  a  town,  to  find  his  posters  covered 
with  the  announcement:  “Toole  is  coming!”  And 
the  climax  of  torment  was  reached  when,  going  to  bed 
that  night,  he  found  this  stimulating  legend  pinned  on 
his  pillow.  Well,  my  indefatigable  friend  was  not 
content  with  playing  superbly  in  “Uncle  Dick’s 
Darling.”  He  busied  himself  with  all  manner  of 
devices  to  popularize  the  performance.  He  never 
went  anywhere  without  a  bundle  of  labels  in  his 
pocket,  and,  if  he  happened  to  be  in  church,  or 
a  police-court,  or  any  other  place  of  fashionable 
resort,  he  was  sure  to  leave  behind  him  a  touching 
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memento,  sticking  in  some  prominent  place,  to  the  i 
effect  that  J.  L.  Toole  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  in  “  Uncle  Dick’s  Darling,”  every  even¬ 
ing.  And  I  have  lately  been  credibly  informed  that 
one  of  these  labels  pleasantly  adorns  the  tomb  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

About  this  time  died  William  Brough,  one  of  the 
well-known  brothers  who  did  so  much  good  work  for 
the  stage  and  periodical  literature.  No  doubt  you 
have  read  the  genial  recollections  of  them  in  Edmund 
Yates’s  “Reminiscences.”  To  poor  William  Brough’s  1 
funeral,  in  a  cemetery  a  little  way  out  of  London, 
Toole  and  I  repaired,  one  cold  and  drizzly  afternoon 

I 

j 

— just  the  kind  of  day  when  the  gloomy  reminder  = 
that  we  are  all  mortal  becomes  most  oppressive.  We 
saw  our  dead  friend  laid  in  the  earth,  and,  as  we 
turned  away,  wondering  whose  scene  with  the  grave¬ 
digger  would  come  next,  the  prosaic  suggestion  was 
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made  that  perhaps  some  degree  of  physical  comfort 
might  be  got  out  of  a  little  hot  brandy  and  water. 
This  idea  was  embraced  with  alacrity ;  and,  while  we 
were  thus  consoling  ourselves  in  a  neighboring  inn, 
our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  crowd  surrounding  an 
object  lying  in  the  gutter.  My  friend’s  fertile  brain 
was  awake  at  once  ;  so  we  quickly  made  our  way  to 
the  spot,  and  found  that  some  too -thirsty  soul, 
tempted  by  a  barrel  of  spirits  which  had  burst  in  the 

V 

street,  had  drunk  not  wisely  but  too  well.  The  crowd 
stood  gazing  at  the  body  in  a  helpless  way,  but 
my  companion  knew  his  cue  at  once.  Pushing  his  way 
through  the  throng — followed  by  me  his  admiring 
assistant — and  suggesting  that  he  was  a  doctor,  he 
knelt  beside  the  fallen  reveler,  whose  shirt- collar  he 
unbuttoned,  felt  his  pulse,  laid  a  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  performed  with  impressive  accuracy  the  whole 
professional  routine.  The  people  watched  the  process 
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with  sympathy  and  confidence,  and,  when  my  friend 
said:  “It’s  not  very  serious — I  can  soon  put  him  right 
again,”  there  was  a  hum  of  approval  and  admiration. 
Feeling  in  one  of  his  pockets,  the  “doctor”  took  out 
something,  which  he  applied  to  the  patient’s  forehead. 
From  another  pocket  he  produced  something  else,  and 
applied  it  to  one  cheek,  while  a  third  pocket  yielded 
a  further  medicament  for  the  other  cheek.  Then, 
looking  round  with  a  thoughtful  and  abstracted  air, 
one  hand  covering  the  face  of  the  patient,  with  the 
other  he  removed  a  cap  from  the  head  of  a  gaping 
and  bewildered  boy,  and  dextrously  placed  it  on  the 
beplastered  visage  of  the  prostrate  Briton.  “Now,” 
said  he,  triumphantly,  “leave  him  alone  for  five 
minutes,  and  ‘ Richard’s  himself  again!’”  We  then 
withdrew,  and  with  some  celerity  jumped  into  a  cab, 
followed  by  a  suppressed  cheer.  But  we  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  far  when  a  yell  of  execration  broke  upon  our 
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ears :  for  the  impatient  crowd  had  found  that  the 
object  of  their  commiseration  was  no  less  a  person 
than  “  Uncle  Dick’s  Darling,  Gaiety  Theatre,  every 
evening.” 

I  tell  this  story  not  only  because  it  exhibits  an 
interesting  trait  in  my  old  friend’s  character,  but  also 
because  it  deserves  to  be  an  imperishable  illustration 
of  English  manners,  well  .  entitled  to  a  place  in 
“  Clover  Leaves,”  to  which,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
five  hundred  years,  the  historian  of  our  present  civili¬ 
zation  will  naturally  turn  for  his  most  instructive  facts. 


i 
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Ipbilosopb^  of  tbe  Clover  Club. 


EWARE,  says  the  wise  man,  when 
all  men  speak  well  of  you.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by  the 
uniform  approval  of  the  Clover 
Club,  by  all  who  have  been  its 

N. 

guests.  It  has  a  suspicious  look. 
Can  that  be  right  which  suits  a 
political  statesman  as  well  as  a 
man  of  letters,  and  is  as  pleasing 
to  an  actor  as  to  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  ?  And  is  it 
not  certain  that  there  is  something 
wrong  about  a  thing  that  all  the 
newspaper  men  unite  in  admiring  ?  I  should 
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like  to  know  the  secret  of  its  attraction,  and  how  itsi 
inventors  have  hit  upon  something  new  in  sociology : 
something  that  quickens  the  beat  of  the  heart  under 
the  laced  ribs  of  Boston,  soothes  the  self- appreciation 
of  New  York  into  provincial  enjoyment,  and  gives  a 
desirable  Bohemian  grace  to  the  city  of  Penn.  It 
cannot  be  called  dull ;  it  is  not  exactly  decorous  ;  it 
does  not  come  within  the  definition  given  of  an 
American  woman,  that  “she  is  too  much  a  Bohemian 
to  be  a  lady,  and  too  much  a  lady  to  be  a  Bohemian”; 
it  is  elegant  without  being  strictly  conventional ;  and 


it  is  enjoyable  enough  to  be  considered  sinful.  Its  wit  f  ! 
does  not  appear  to  be  premeditated,  nor  its  fun  ^ 
ordered  in  advance,  and  its  members  do  not  appear  I 

'iv' 

to  be  jolly  of  set  purpose,  as  if  they  were  obeying  | 
one  of  the  provisions  of  its  Constitution.  Perhaps  it 
has  no  Constitution,  and  runs  on  extempore  By-laws.  .. 
The  only  thing  one  can  calculate  on  finding  there  is 
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the  unexpected ;  and,  if  you  expect  that,  something 
else  will  turn  up.  It  is  more  amusing  than  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  any 
more  responsible. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  successful  method  yet 
invented  in  this  country  for  passing  a  mildly -convivial 
evening,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  founded  on  any  philo¬ 
sophical  system  whatever.  There  is  no  Kant  about  it, 
and  only  a  mild  spice  of  Schopenhauer.  It  appears  to 
take  ever)^thing  for  granted,  and  doubts  and  denies 
everything  that  occurs.  Its  members  are  so  witty  that 
they  can  afford  to  applaud,  improve,  and  exaggerate 
the  most  brilliant  remarks  of  their  guests.  Even  their 
ironical  appreciation  of  eloquence  is  encouraging  to 
a  man  of  fine  periods.  It  is  a  meeting  of  great 
liberty — everybody  present  is  free  to  do  just  as 
the  Club  pleases,  and  the  Club  itself  regulates 
its  conduct  by  some  inscrutable  law  which  permits 
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the  utmost  general  freedom  consistent  with  individual 
whim. 

If  the  Club  is  not  the  result  of  a  philosophical 
plan,  did  it  simply  happen  to  be  what  it  is?  This  can 
hardly  be  ;  for,  if  it  were  so,  the  same  elements  else¬ 
where  in  some  large  city  would  have  happened  to 
assume  this  form.  There  is  only  one  remaining 
supposition  :  that  it  was  created  by  Providence,  and  is 
the  evolutionary  result  of  a  long  line  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  irresponsibility.  Providence  was 
determined  to  show  an  example  of  the  action  of  the 
Not- Me  on  the  Me.  This  would  sound  as  reasonable 
as  any  attempt  to  account  for  the  Clover  Club,  if  it 
were  put  into  strictly  metaphysical  terminology.  But 
I  hope  that  the  Clover  Club  will  never  attempt  to 
explain  either  its  origin  or  its  purpose,  and  so, 
escaping  self-consciousness,  will  remain  the  unique 
and  most  enjoyable  institution  it  is. 


^be  ©pen  Boor. 
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HO  !  you’re  not  Jim’s  brother — 
You  ain’t  the  lucky  chap 
That  married  to  a  fort’n 

While  Jim  warn’t  worth  a 
rap  ? 

By  Gosh  !  I  wouldn’t  think  it. 

Yet,  now  I  reely  try 
To  strike  agin  the  likeness, 

Thar’s  suthin’  in  your  eye 
As  seems  to  take  me  back’ard 
Acrost  the  dreary  years 
When  Jim  and  me  was  pard- 
ners — 

Pardners  in  joys  and  tears. 
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What?  Never  heerd  the  story 
Of  Jim,  and  Jack,  and — her? 

Of  that  doggoned  young  scoundrel — 
You  never — look  yere,  sir: 

The  tale  ’ll  tax  yer  manhood 

And  make  yer  eyesight  dim, 

Like  mine,  when  I  remember 
Them  days  along  with  Jim. 

So  you,  who  are  his  brother. 

Have  jest  come  far  to  hear 
The  old,  the  sad  old  story 

Of  Jim  and  Agnes  Spear? 

Yes,  Tom  —  for  Tom  he  called  ye  — 

% 

He  gave  his  name  to  her — 

His  mother’s  name  —  he  told  me. 
That  night,  on  yonder  spur. 

How  was  it?  Jest  you  listen: 

One  evenin’,  years  agone, 
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When  we  was  strollin’  home’ard- — 
’Twas  sum’ars  near  the  dawn  — 
Thar  come  a  sob,  so  plaintive, 

Out  from  the  shadders  black, 
That  Jim  and  me  was  startled. 

And  turned  our  faces  back. 

Ye  see,  ’twas  by  the  graveyard 
Over  on  Hangman’s  Hill, 

V 

Whar  all  the  boys  was  planted 

Who’d  quarreled  with  Wild  Bill. 
Them  was  the  days — eh,  stranger? 

But,  Lordy !  I  forgot. 

You  never  was  a  miner. 

And  don’t  know  what  is  what. 
Well,  bein’  by  the  orchard 

Whar  all  Bill’s  dead  fruit  lay. 
What  wonder  we  was  startled 
By  sobs  at  break  o’  day  ? 
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I  was  for  running  back’ard 
Along  the  narrer  road  ; 

But  Jim  warn’t  superstitious, 

And  to’rds  the  sobbin’  strode. 

He  found  a  ragged  bundle 
A-lyin’  by  the  side 
Of  a  gaunt  and  haggard  stranger 

Who’d  crawled  in  thar  and  died. 
Some  said  it  was  by  hunger  ; 

But  be  that  how  it  may, 

Bill  kindly  let  them  plant  him 
Jest  whar  his  body  lay. 

Jim  took  the  little  bundle 

He’d  found  beneath  the  trees. 
And  bore  it  gently  home’ard  : 

To  learn  by  slow  degrees 
That  he  had  found  a  treasure 
Of  greater  worth  than  gold  ; 
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As  lastin’  as  his  lifetime, 

More  blest  than  wealth  untold. 
What  was  it?  Jest  a  baby: 

Whose  face  was  very  fair, 

With  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven. 

And  wondrous  golden  hair. 

She  growed  around  our  heart-strings 
As  months  rolled  into  years. 

Till  all  the  mountains  loved  her. 

And,  strange  as  it  appears. 

Not  one  of  us  was  jealous 

Of  Jim,  who  loved  her  best : 

For  Jim  it  was  who  found  her. 

And  gave  her  to  the  rest. 

So  time  went  by  and  ripened. 

And  Agnes  leaned  on  Jim  ; 

To  her  thar  warn’t  nuthin’ 

Quite  good  enough  for  him. 
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Ah  !  them  was  happy  moments, 

And  life  was  all  aglow  ;  ^ 

For  nights  was  full  o’  music 
A-playin’  soft  and  low, 

And  daytimes  flushed  with  sunshine. 
And  skies  was  blue  and  clear. 
And  all  the  world  sang  gladness 
To  Jim  and  Agnes  Spear. 

That  was  before  the  wakin’ — 

Before  his  big  heart  found 
The  truth  it  had  not  hidden 

From  all  the  world  around. 

For  Jim  had  Tamed  to  love  her — 
Which  all  the  miners  knew. 
Although  they  never  told  it. 

All  else  except  those  two 
Was  let  into  the  secret. 

And  thought  they  seen  the  way 
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To  a  sweet  and  tender  courtship, 
And  then — a  weddin’-day. 

He  thought  he  loved  her  only 
As  fathers  love  their  own. 

But — well,  the  dreamin’  ended. 

And  I  am  yere — alone. 

Thar  rode  into  the  canon. 

One  mornin’,  with  the  sun, 

A  han’some  gay  young  devil. 

His  horse  upon  the  run. 

He  dashed  right  by  the  cabin 
A-flashin’  in  the  light. 

His  eyes  all  full  o’  sparkle. 

And  kindlin’  with  the  sight 
Of  Agnes  in  the  garden  ; 

Her  face,  upturned  and  sweet. 
Met  his.  He  wheeled,  and  nodded. 
And  cantered  down  the  street. 
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Some  said  the  stranger  cheated, 

And  stacked  the  keerds,  and  such  ; 
At  any  rate,  at  poker 

Thar  wasn’t  one  could  touch 
One  side  o’  Jack  Bovardo. 

And  when  he  didn’t  play. 

He  used  to  seek  the  gulches 

And  ’neath  the  hemlocks  stray. 

He  was  a  tender  blackleg, 

A  blamed  onsartin  cuss  ; 

A  sentimental  mixt’re 

Of  po’try,  keerds,  an’ — wuss. 

Thar  come  a  morn  in  winter 

When  snow  wreathed  down  the  pass 
And  smothered  out  the  sunshine. 

And  froze  the  dyin’  grass  — 

When  all  the  mountain  forest 
Above  the  withered  sod 
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Stood  pointin’,  bleak  and  pallid, 

Ghosts’  guide-posts  up  to  God. 
That  day,  she  drifted  from  us. 

Damn  him  !  I  knowed  ’twas  Jack, 
When  on  the  Stockton  turnpike 
I  found  the  fadin’  track. 

Yes,  ’twas  a  weary  season. 

And  Jim  growed  old  and  gray  ; 
But  he  had  it  out  in  silence. 

And  gave  no  hint  away 
Of  the  tussle  he  was  havin’ 

’Twixt  life,  and  death,  and  love. 
For  Jim’s  heart  was  a  brave  one. 

And  mighty  far  above 
The  weepin’  and  the  whinin’ 

Of  folks  like  me  and  you. 

Who  think  our  little  trials 

The  worst  that  ever  grew. 
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The  springtime  opened  brightly, 

But  Jim  was  white  and  sad  ;  . 

No  words  o’  mine  could  rouse  him, 
No  man  could  mal^e  him  glad. 

He  sat  all' through  the  daytime 
Where  she  had  liked  to  be. 
Outside  the  little  winder 

Beneath  that  big  pine-tree. 

He  lay  all  through  the  darkness 
A-breathin’  soft  and  still. 

And  heark’nin’  for  shy  footsteps 
To  tremble  on  the  sill. 

One  arternoon,  a  miner 

Seen,  shrinkin’  through  the  wood, 
A  slender  form,  enveloped 

In  tattered  gown  and  hood  — 

A  woman,  who  had  staggered 
O’er  many  a  jagged  hill  ; 
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Whose  eyes  was  wan  and  haggard, 

But  who  was  lovely  still. 

Such  was  the  sad,  sad  wreckage 
On  the  rocks  of  sorrer  cast 
By  the  coldest  of  frozen  oceans, 

The  grim  and  heartless  past. 

She  stood  and  gazed  through  the  sunset 
Acrost  the  open  space. 

And  a  deep  and  wistful  yearnin’ 

Mellowed  her  pallid  face. 

Her  thin  wan  fingers  trembled 
As  she  dashed  away  a  tear. 

And  thar  come  to  her  heart  a  shudder 
Full  o’  mighty  and  sudden  fear. 

She  stood  thar  so,  in  the  gloamin’. 

That  crushed  and  broken  thing — 

She  seen  :  but  she  feared  to  go  nearer, 

Whar  she  knowed  she  had  left  her  sting. 
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The  twilight  sunk  into  darkness. 

As  I  lay  by  a  chink  in  the  wall, 

I  thought  that  I  heerd  some  footfalls — 
For  I  couldn’t  sleep  at  all  — 

So  I  peeked  out  over  the  garden, 

And  I  seen  ker  creepin’  in  ! 

Then  I  knowed  she  was  home  forever. 

In  spite  o’  Jack  and  his  sin. 

So  I  lay,  and  I  watched,  and  I  waited  ; 

And  I  heerd  her  footsteps  fall 
Close  by  the  house,  while  her  fingers 
Stole  slowly  along  the  wall. 

Once,  and  again,  they  glided 

To  the  latch,  and  then  away  ; 

While  I  knowed  that  I  heerd  her  cryin’. 
And  I  thought  I  could  hear  her  pray. 
But  in  time  she  plucked  up  courage 
And  gently  turned  the  knob. 
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I  was  sure  she  stood  in  the  doorway — 

I  could  tell  by  her  muffled  sob. 

Then  a  voice  came  out  o’  the  darkness, 
Sayin’ :  “Come  in,  Agnes,  dear.” 

So  gentle,  so  sweet,  so  tender. 

That  I  felt  my  eyes  grow  queer. 

A  moment,  I  heerd  her  sayin’ : 

“Oh,  Jim,  I  was  so  afraid 
The  door  would  be  closed  against  me. 

That  I  held  my  breath,  and  prayed.” 
There  was  silence  an  instant  only. 

I  was  sartin,  as  off  I  dozed. 

That  I  heerd  him  whisper:  “Dearest, 

The  door  has  never  been  closed.” 

And  I  dreamt  all  night  of  the  power 
That  led  our  Agnes  to  roam 
For  days  and  nights  through  the  mountains. 
Back  again  to  her  home. 
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The  sun  shot  in  through  the  winder, 

And  roused  me  up  at  last. 

All  was  still  in  Jim’s  quarters  — 

As  still  as  the  voiceless  past. 

I  lifted  aside  the  curtains  : 

Jim  lay  in  his  bunk,  asleep, 

And  clasped  in  his  arms  was  Agnes, 
Sharin’  his  slumber  deep. 

Peaceful  that  slumber,  stranger  ; 

Through  the  portals  they  had  passed 


Through  the  door  that  is  always  open. 
They  had  drifted  home  at  last. 


1bovv  Some  IRein  jfell  1fnto  a  Xife. 


NCE  I  appeared  on  the  boards, 
before  the  footlights  —  only  once. 
I  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature  for 
one  night,  but  the  reflection  was 
not  vehemently  gratifying.  The 
occasion  was  a  memorable  one — 
to  me.  I  shall  not  forget  it  while 
remembrance  holds  its  own  within 
me.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  ’58, 
I  think — the  date  is  not  quite  so 
clearly  before  me  as  the  occurrence 
—  that  Messrs.  Wheatley  and  Clark, 
then  the  lessees  and  managers  of  the  Arch 
Street  Theatre,  brought  out  the  “  Naiad 


« 
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Queen,”  as  a — to  use  a  well-worn  theatricalism — “mid¬ 
summer  snap.”  From  my  recollection,  it  fared  as  do 
the  majority  of  such  “snaps.”  Up  to  that  time,  I  had 
contented  myself  with  an  occasional  surreptitious  seat 
in  the  gallery,  and  with  spouting  shreds — and  badly- 
distorted  shreds  they  were,  too — of  the  plays  I  had 
witnessed,  on  my  way  home  from  the  theatre.  This 
was  highly  enjoyable,  but  I  yearned  to  tread  the  boards 
— to  be  an  actor.  I  built  castles  high  in  air,  and  saw 
gallant  and  gay  brigands — led  by  a  dashing  young 
fellow  who  swore  “By  my  halidome!”  and  had  an 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  me — leap  gaily  over  the 
garden -wall,  and  carry  off  sacks  of  property  plunder 
and  the  leading  lady  with  the  hand -painted  face.  I 
conjured  up  a  fellow  with  “bucket-top”  boots,  Pom- 
peiian-red  tights  drawn  over  a  goodly  thigh,  a  glistening 
hauberk,  a  turreted  hat  with  a  big  feather,  a  terrific 
black  mustache,  blacker  curly  hair,  and  a  long  sword 
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that  rattled  and  jingled  and  scared  all  the  villagers  out 
of  a  year  s  growth  ;  who  chucked  the  bar- maid  under 
the  chin,  and  rollickingly  said  :  “  How  now,  my  pretty 
lass?  Why  so  coy?  Ha!  bring  me  a  canakin  of  your 
best  Rhenish,  and  I’ll  drink  potations  pottle-deep  to 
your  black  eyes.”  Despite  the  clothes  and  the  mus¬ 
tache,  I  saw  myself  as  plainly  as  I  ever  saw  daylight. 
A  boy  in  such  a  condition  must  find  a  vent,  or  he 
will  burst. 

The  opportunity  for  my  debut,  which  "proved  my 
farewell,  came  with  that  July  production  of  the  “Naiad 
Queen.”  Among  my  friends  was  one  who,  like  myself, 
believed  his  everlasting  fortune  was  assured  if  he  once 
assumed  the  sock  and  buskin,  and  stuck  bravely  to  it. 
Much  to  his  delight  and  my  envy,  -  he  had  been 
engaged  as  one  of  the  “dancing  demons,”  through  the 
kindly  offices  of  Lewis  Baker,  the  “  Sir  Rupert  the 
Fearnaught”  of  the  piece.  When  he  received  his 
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notice  to  appear  for  rehearsal,  in  his  overflowing  joy 

and  the  fullness  of  his  heart  he  invited  me  to  go  with 

/ 

him,  with  the  assurance  that  he  cduld  get  me  past  the 
back  doorkeeper  and  on  to  the  stage.  I  needed  no 
second  invitation,  and  thankfully  accepted  at  once. 
On  the  night  of  the  rehearsal,  which  came  all  too 
slowly,  my  friend  was  put  in  a  row  with  eight  or 
ten  other  active  young  fellows,  who  composed  the 
“innumerable  dancing  demons’’  advertised,  and  began 
practicing  the  demon -dance— a  very  simple  “one,  two, 
one,  two.”  Simple  as  it  was,  however,  one  of  the 
embryo  actors  could  not  catch  it.  His  head  was 
lighter  than  his  heels.  John  Sleeper  Clark,  who  was 
doing  the  terpsichorean  teaching,  finally  lost  all  patience 
with  him,  and,  turning  suddenly  to  me,  asked  if  I 
thought  I  could  do  it.  Oh,  couldn’t  I?  Was  there  a 
step  in  the  light  fantastic  world  that  I  could  not  have 
hopped  and  gyrated  just  then  ? 
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I  was  assigned  a  place  among  the  “demons,” 
and,  five  minutes  later,  was  dancing  around  the  stage 
with  the  best  of  them.  I  was  engaged.  Oh,  joy ! 
Oh,  rapture  !  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  had  the 
“big  head”  very  badly  at  any  time  since  that  night 
or  not,  but  I  know  I  had  it  then.  I  not  only  had  it, 
but  I  had  an  aggravated  and  offensive  case.  An  actor, 
forsooth !  In  a  few  years  /  would  show  them  what 
acting  was,  and  would  stir  the  community  to  its  very 
predicate. 

The  great  night  came  at  last,  and  I  came  with  it. 
The  house  was  well  filled.  I  thought,  when  I  peeked 
through  the  hole  in  the  curtain,  they  came  to  see  me. 
I  have  since  changed  my  views. 

In  the  first  act,  we  were  knights — followers  of  Sir 
Rupert  the  Fearnaught.  That  bit  of  the  performance 
went  off  finely.  Then  came  the  dressing  for  the  naiad- 
protecting  demons.  The  suits  which  were  to  diabolify 
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us  were  of  green  cloth,  and  in  single  garments  contain¬ 
ing  body,  arms,  legs,  fingers,  and  toes,  and  buttoned 
down  before,  like  dear  old  Father  Grimes’s  old  gray 
coat.  The  suit  allotted  to  me  was  much  too  small,  but 
it  was  that  one  or  none.  There  was  a  long  struggle, 
some  hard  tugging,  and  some  very  copious  perspiring ; 
but  finally  I  was  encased  and  ready.  The  demons’  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  dance  down  from  the  rear  of  the  stage, 
under  the  glare  of  the  luminous  lycopodium,  to  the 
footlights,  then  back  to  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and 
surround  Sir  Rupert,  as  he  came  on,  with  the  cry 
of  “Lost!  Lost!”  Sir  Rupert  should  feel  that  he 
was  lost  indeed  when  I  let  slip  the  proclamation,  if 
significant  articulation  counted  for  anything  in  the  mimic 
world.  For  my  paramount  ambition  was  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  managers,  with  the  force  and  fire  I 
would  inject  into  “Lost!  Lost!”  Alas! 


“The  best -laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley.” 
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The  management  was  not  fired  with  my  demoni- 
acal  savagery.  I  was  “lost!  lost!”  entirely.  I  wrestled 
intrepidly  with  those  words,  but  they  threw  me.  I  was 
a  blank — a  failure.  Nothing  more  than  a  vocule 
issued  from  my  lips.  The  sheen  of  promise  was 
changed  to  the  sere  of  despair.  I  was  wrecked  before 
weighing  anchor.  I  yearned  for  a  trap  to  open  and 
swallow  me.  All  the  joy,  all  the  sweetness,  had  faded 
out  of  my  world  ;  naught  remained  but  ashes.  There 
was,  however,  one  redeeming  feature :  the  managers, 
whom  my  fancy  had  painted  as  casting  themselves 
under  the  Juggernaut  of  my  dramatic  genius,  had  not 
noticed  my  ignominious  omission.  The  other  demons 
— who,  probably,  were  coarser-grained  than  I — had 
shouted  and  yelled  “Lost!  Lost!”  loudly  enough  to 
put  a  wire  edge  on  Sir  Rupert’s  glittering  blade  as 
he  bade  them  “  Back,  monsters,  and  be  wise.”  Oh, 
how  I  hated  them  all !  Rage,  disappointment,  scorn. 
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and  grief  gnawed  at  my  vitals.  I  was  sure  that  all 
my  diabolical  partners  had  discerned  my  default,  were 
reveling  in  it,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  mock 
and  scoff  me.  When  we  were  again  in  the  dressing- 
room,  each  demon  was  sure  he  had  made  a  hit,  and 
that  he  would  receive  a  congratulatory  and  compli¬ 
mentary  note  from  the  management  “  ere  another  sun 
had  run  its  course,”  as  the  playwrights  invariably  put 
it.  I  was  not  behind  the  others  in  lauding  my  depth 
of  expression  and  subtle  rendering  of  “Lost!  Lost!” 
I  rejoiced  that  none  disputed  my  claim.  Each  was  so 
full  of  his  own  glory  that  he  had  no  thought  of  the 
others  except  to  give  a  little  praise  now  and  again,  that 
he  would  be  praised  a  little  in  return.  I  was  some¬ 
what  depressed,  but  I  assured  my  comrades  on  parting 
for  the  night  that  I  would  perform  the  next  evening. 
My  assurances  were  ropes  of  sand.  They  never  saw 
me  strut  and  fret  again. 
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When  I  arrived  home,  I  found  —  much  to  my 
surprise,  and  contrary  to  his  general  custom  —  that 
my  father  had  not  retired  to  knit  up  the  raveled 
sleave  of  care.  I  observed  that  his  face  was  pale  and 
lurid,  and  that  his  eye  gleamed  with  an  unwonted 
fire ;  but  I  made  no  comment  thereon.  My  father 
was,  ordinarily,  a  mild -eyed  trustful  man,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  guile.  He  was  not,  apparently,  a  strong 
man,  and  he  had  a  hacking  cough,  which  had  annoyed 
him  and  the  neighborhood  for  years.  He  was  a  plain, 

\ 

open,  and  easily -understood  man,  too. 

It  is  a  wise  child  that  knows  its  own  father.  I  was 
far  from  being  a  wise  child.  I  only  knew  my  father,  as 
the  sequel  proved,  sparsely  and  leanly.  When  I  entered 
the  mansion,  he,  seemingly,  looked  me  pleasantly  over, 
and  said,  in  what  I  construed  to  be  his  kindliest  and 
smoothest  tones  : 

“Where  have  you  been,  William?” 
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I  looked  my  parent  straight  in  the  optics,  and 
unblushingly  said  : 

“  Father,  I  cannot  prevaricate  :  I  have  been  down 
to  the  river,  a-swimmin’.” 

Those  few  words  of  mine  struck  a  new  ledge  in 
the  parental  mine.  I  discovered  qualities  I  had  never 
suspected  before.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  never 
have  prospected  in  the  manner  I  did.  I  found  he 
had  celerity,  strength,  and  marvelous  depth.  I  knew, 
from  that  moment,  I  had  been  appallingly  mistaken  in 
his  clutch  and  his  knowledge  of  legerdemain.  I  never 
knew  a  man  more  alert  than  he  was  then.  When  he 
offered  his  query,  he  had  his  left  hand  lightly — but, 
as  I  supposed,  affectionately — on  my  right  shoulder; 
and  directly  before  my  face,  in  dangerously  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  my  nose,  was  his  good  right  hand,  with  the 
index- finger  warningly  erect.  There  was  a  transpo¬ 
sition.  I  never  could  tell  exactly  how  he  did  it :  I 
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i  only  know  that  he  had  me  with  a  vise -like  grip 

I 

I  of  his  sinister  hand  by  that  part  of  my  anatomy 
generally  spoken  of  by  veal-butchers  and  other  sur¬ 
geons  as  the  “scruff  of  the  neck.”  His  dexter  hand 
was  otherwise  occupied :  it  was  thickening  the  air  of 
sweet  home. 

“Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall.” 

Enough  fell  into  mine,  on  that  signal  occasion, 
with  a  very  slight  change  in  the  orthography,  to 
go  around  and  make  a  mess  for  a  dozen  or  more. 
The  faithless  friend  in  whom  I  had,  in  the  frank 
exuberance  of  my  gladness,  confided  my  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  any  stage  had,  in  the  delirium  of  his  black 
and  grudging  envy,  “given  me  away”  to  my  theatre- 
despising  and  player-hating  ancestor.  The  vile  wretch 
had  been  denied  a  chance  to  indulge  his  Thespian 
tendencies  with  us,  and  his  small  soul  sent  him  forth 
for  vengeance.  He  had  it. 
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During  the  first  year — the  actual  time,  I  have 
since  learned,  was  about  four  seconds  —  not  a  word 
was  uttered  by  my  father.  He  was  entirely  too 
busy  to  speak ;  and,  had  he  desired  to,  the  room 
was  so  full  of  ear-splitting  howls  that  he  would  not 
have  had  a  very  respectful  or  attentive  audience. 
Several  times,  above  the  din  and  confusion  and  the 
regular  whack -whang  of  that  old  rein,  I  thought  I 
heard  him  ejaculate:  “Add  lying  to  your  vile  theatre¬ 
going,  will  you?”  and  then  the  rein  seemed  to  receive 
a  reinforcement  of  muscle.  Finally  there  was  a  slight 
cessation  of  active  hostilities,  and  I  heard  his  voice 
saying : 

“I  intend  to  impress  it  on  your  memory,  sir,  that 
you  are  forbidden  the  theatre.”  Then  down  again 
that  horrible  knout  would  come,  and  the  sounds  of 
revelry  by  night  went  forth  on  their  mission  to  the 
boys  outside.  I  had  not  suspected,  up  to  that  time. 
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that  my  memory  was  located  where  the  irate  old 
gentleman  was  doing  the  impressing ;  but,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  I  made  no  effort  to  discuss 
the  question  with  him.  I  have  since  thought  he  may 
have  been  right,  because  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
impressive  injunction.  A  thing  that  is  driven  home 
seldom  fails  in  the  intended  purpose. 

That  dear  good  old  father  years  ago  passed  down 
and  off  the  stage  of  human  action  :  stepped  out  behind 
the  wings  of  time,  and  exited  finally  and  forever  beyond 
and  above  the  flies,  to  fill  his  eternal  engagement  in  the 
after-piece  of  immortality.  If  the  forcible  expression  of 
his  aversion  to  the  mimic  stage  and  actors,  italicized 
upon  my  memory-page,  did  not  fit  me  for  a  better  per¬ 
formance  of  my  part  as  an  actor  on  life’s  real  stage, 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  his  intention,  nor  yet  of  its 
underscored  expression.  Painful  as  was  the  impression 
then,  I  would  not  part  with  its  smallest  incident  now 
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for  all  my  hopes  of  the  future  —  for  all  the  experiences 
of  my  past  manhood.  It  was  a  de-luxe  impression, 
positively  restricted  to  number  printed,  and  bound  in 
leather. 


i 


EAR  SIR: 

I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to 
decline  your  flattering  ofler,  for  I 
am  perfectly  sure  I  have  not  the 
ability  to  write  anything  that  would 
be  worthy  of  the  “Leaves.”  I  send 
you,  however,  an  anecdote  that  you 
can  print,  if  you  think  it  worth  it. 
Should  you  do  so,  pray  do  not  fail 
to  convey  my  regrets  to  the  members 
all,  at  my  inability  to  make  a  better 
return  for  the  many  pleasant  hours  I  have 
spent  with  my  legs  under  the  Clover  Club 
mahogany,  and  my  head — God  knows  where. 
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In  the  town  where  I  was  raised,  “down  East,” 
lived  an  eccentric  old  character  who  was  known  as 
“the  Major,”  from  having  held  that  rank  in  the  militia 
as  long  ago  as  the  old  general-muster  days.  He  was 
possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  the  quality  known 
as  “horse  sense,”  and  was  never  known  to  have  been 
cornered  ;  or,  after  having  once  made  a  statement,  to 
go  back  on  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  At  that  time, 
almost  every  family  in  New  England  that  was  to  the 
manner  born  religiously  had  its  loaf  of  brown  bread 
for  breakfast  on  Sunday ;  and,  as  the  old-fashioned 
ovens  in  which  the  delectable  morsel  was  usually  baked 
were  fast  disappearing — the  more  modern-built  houses 
not  being  arranged  for  them — it  became  the  custom  to 
send  the  loaves  to  the  public  baker  on  Saturday,  from 
whose  capacious  ovens  they  were  hauled  out  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  duly  distributed  to  their  owners  in  time 
for  breakfast.  Now  this  was  an  innovation  that  the 
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Major  couldn’t  stand  ;  and,  whenever  the  subject  was 
brought  on,  he  always  advocated  baking  the  loaves  at 
home :  stoutly  maintaining  that  they  could  be  much 
better  baked  in  your  own  house  than  at  any  bake- 
shop,  ignoring  entirely  the  fact  that  very  few  of  his 
neighbors  were  as  fortunate  as  himself  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  genuine  oven.  In  the  course  of  time, 
one  of  the  Major’s  nieces  was  to  be  married,  and 
the  important  question  of  making  and  baking  the 
wedding-cake  for  that  rather  sombre  occasion  came 
on  the  carpet,  and  was  anxiously  and  cautiously  looked 
at,  in  all  its  bearings,  by  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
Major’s  household.  Some  of  the  elder  ones  advocated 
making  and  baking  the  cake  at  home,  while  the 
youngsters  thought  it  could  be  much  better  done  by 
the  baker.  As  the  younger  ones  far  outnumbered 
the  elder,  besides  carrying  much  the  heavier  metal 
in  the  shape  of  volubility,  the  issue  was  hardly  doubtful. 
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until  one  of  the  oldsters,  in  her  desperation,  fortunately 
bethought  her  of  the  Major’s  well-known  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  bake -shops  versus  home  ovens,^  and 
stubbornly  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  matter,  unless  they  would  abide  by  the  decision 
of  her  military  relative.  Reluctantly  the  girls  agreed 
to  the  ultimatum  of  the  more  elder  member  of  the 
conference,  certain  that  the  Major  would  decide  for 
the  whole  thing  to  be  done  at  home.  To  the  surprise 
of  everyone,  the  Major,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
gave  his  vote  for  the  baker’s.  “Why,  Major,”  exclaimed 
one  of  his  nephews,  who  happened  to  be  present,  think¬ 
ing  surely  the  old  man  must  be  cornered  at  last,  “  I 
thought  you  always  advocated  having  things  baked  at 
home,  and  not  at  the  shop!”  “That’s  all  right  for 
brown  bread,”  sententiously  grunted  the  Major;  “brown 
bread’s  for  your  own  stomachs :  wedding-cake’s  for 
other  people’s.” 


\\\' 


lEbeu,  Jucjaccs  Xabuntur  Hnni! 


LOVER  buds  and  blossoms  are  we, 
of  the  spring  and  winter  time  : 

We  tackle  all  the  richest  food, 
and  drink  the  rarest  wine  ; 

We  fear  not  the  dyspepsia  nor 
th’  aristocratic  gout. 

And  we  propose  to  live  to-day, 
for  the  morrow  is  in  doubt. 

The  soft  delicious  clover — how 
it  beautifies  the  feast ! 

How  it  still  retains  its  sweetest 
charms  when  daylight  streaks 
the  East ! 
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The  flower  may  its  fragrance  shed,  and  wither  in  a 
day  ; 

But  the  clover  blooms  the  freshest  when  the  flower 
has  passed  away. 

I  care  not  be  it  purple  or  the  more  than  lily 
white, 

’Tis  the  solitary  blossom  of  the  pale  autumnal 
light. 

It  cheers  us  till  the  latest  frost,  and  comes  with  earliest 
spring. 

Then  tip  with  me  a  bumper-glass,  and  sing  its  praises 
—  sing ! 

Talk  not  to  me  of  richer  buds  or  more  pretentious 
vines  ; 

The  clover  is  to  other  flowers  what  champagne  is  to 


wines. 
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When  the  feast  runs  low,  our  spirits  droop,  and  we 
take  our  tod  in  vain. 

Oh,  tell  me  what  is  sweeter,  then,  than  clover  and 
champagne  ! 

The  kingly  board  it  doth  befit,  and  the  peasant’s  table 
grace  ; 

No  matter  where  the  cloth  be  spread,  ’tis  never  out 
of  place. 

’Neath  cloud  and  sun  this  modest  flower  blooms  ever 
fresh  and  bright, 

’Tis  the  maiden’s  consolation  and  the  reveler’s  fond 
delight. 

The  clover — oh,  the  clover !  Who  can  half  its  charms 
portray  ? 

Who  calls  not  back  in  memory  some  clover- scout  in 
May, 
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Ere  we  learned  to  take  our  mutton  rare,  or  Boldt  our 
“Special  Dry”? 

I  shall  ne’er  forget  that  instep  or  the  sparkle  in  her 
eye. 


But  the  sparkle’s  gone,  my  hearties,  and  that  instep’s 
flattened  out ; 

She’s  grown  too  stout  to  lace  her  boots,  and  her 
children  clover- scout. 

But  the  clover  blooms  as  it  bloomed  of  yore,  on  that 
fair  and  sweet,  sweet  day. 

And — and  we  tip  our  glass  to  that  best  of  grass,  in 
a  moderate  sort  of  way  ! 


Zhc  nn)aniac*=iTDahei\ 


m 


EW  people  can  resist  the  subtle 
temptation  of  unfolding  a  forgotten 
paper,  recovered  from  some  dusty 
pigeon-hole,  and  which  has  all  the 
novelty  of  -a  coin  found  in  last 
years  vest,  when  dragged  anew 

N. 

into  sunlight  and  usefulness.  I 
found  such  a  paper — some  MS. 
rolled  up — to-day.  Opening  it,  smooth¬ 
ing  out  its  wrinkles,  blowing  the  dust  from 
the  writing,  I  found  that  it  was  the  story  of 
an  occurrence  perfectly  well  outlined  in  my 


mind,  but  which  the  rush  of  more  necessary 
bread-and-butter  work  had  entirely  driven  from 
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my  mental  memorandum-slate.  The  incident  happened 
to  a  friend,  and  I  will  let  him  tell  the  story. 

Florrestown,  July  17th,  1872. 

Late  this  afternoon,  I  was  sitting  in  my  law -office  on  High 
Street,  lazily  looking  over  ‘‘The  Morning  Leaf.”  I  did  not  follow 
the  lines  with  any  particular  attention,  nor  care  whether  I  gave  up 
my  minutes  to  the  unfermented  editorials — so  like  our  native  wine : 
high  color,  choice  bouquet,  yet  harsh  —  or  devoted  them  to  the 
grotesque  insufficiently motived  ”  paragraphs  of  the  “personal” 
column. 

The  fact  of  it  was,  that  the  burrowing  July  sunshine,  which 
found  its  way  into  the  office  in  company  with  the  breath  of  the 
white  roses  that  clustered  at  my  window,  had  invested  the  whole 
room  with  a  certain  sunny  stillness  quite  provocative  of  mental 
and  physical  laziness.  ‘The  solemn  volumes  on  the  shelves — sedate 
friends  of  mine  and  old-time  gentlemen.  Coke,  Blackstone,  Story, 
Greenleaf,  Purdon :  gentlemen,  I  should  judge,  who  never  knew 
the  luxury  of  a  smile — seemed  more  solemn  than  ever,  and  earnestly 
bent  on  a  quiet  afternoon  nap,  as  they  leaned  one  against  another. 

The  street  without  was  as  still  as  was  my  office.  The  dogs 
dozed  as  motionless  as  is  possible  to  dogs,  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  elms,  which  only  now  and  again  nodded  their  soft  green 
plumes.  The  muddy  -  wheeled  farmers’  wagons  were  gathered  in 
a  silent  circle  about  the  village  great  pump ;  and  the  pigeons. 
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in  a  pretty  clump  of  feathered  color,  nestled  together  on  the  hotel- 
roof,  and  seemed  as  if  they  were  painted  there. 

Insensibly,  the  influences  without  and  within  were  rapidly 
preparing  me  for  a  doze;  indeed,  I  was  just  about  to  place  ^^The 
Morning  Leaf”  astride  my  nose,  in  order  to  thwart  the  merciless 
flies,  when  a  light  step  on  the  sidewalk,  pausing  at  my  door  as  if 
in  half  doubt,  arrested  my  waning  attention. 

I  placed  the  paper  on  the  table,  took  up  a  volume  of  Purdon 
as  a  defense  of  my  presence  in  the  office,  and  waited  developments. 
The  door  opened  softly,  hesitatingly,  and  there  entered  an  old  man, 
whom  it  needed  no  close  scrutiny  to  establish  as  a  bit  of  veritable 
human  bric-a-brac. 

As  he  shut  the  door  completely,  turning  round  and  giving 
his  whole  attention  to  the  matter,  with  a  polite  earnestness  of 
manner  which  he  might  have  adopted  had  he  been  closing  the 
door  on  the  world  forever,  I  had  a  moment  in  which  to  sum  up 
his  appearance.  His  face  was  clean  by  reason  of  soap  and  water, 
by  reason  of  the  recent  use  of  a  razor,  and  because  of  the  habit  of 
cleanliness.  His  black  coat  owned  to  a  tendency  to  shabbiness 
with  several  inoffensive  holes.  It  was  buttoned  high  up  on  the 
throat,  thus  precluding  any  observation  of  his  shirt-front,  if  he 
had  one. 

His  trousers  gave  me  a  general  impression  that  they  were 
dark.  His  shoes,  while  not  dirty,  had  a  full  suit  of  the  indifferent 
brownish-red  peculiar  to  village  shoes  of  professional  men.  Beneath 
his  arm,  my  visitor  carried  a  bundle,  suggestive  of  a  book  or  port¬ 
folio.  From  force  of  habit,  I  at  once  concluded  that  he  was 
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a  book -agent,  yet  my  second  thought  urged  that  this  suspicion 
did  my  visitor  substantial  injustice.  I  did  not  know  him,  and  all 
the  book-agents  I  had  met  were  personal  friends,  who  had  accepted 
service  with  the  publisher  in  order  that  they  might  turn  their 
friendships  to  cash  account. 

In  a  thin  penetrating  voice,  with  manner  sad,  respectful,  yet 
firm  of  purpose,  he  said,  as  he  came  forward  a  few  steps : 

‘^Do  you  ever,  sir,  encourage  the  honest  efforts  of  your 
fellow  -  men  ?  ’  ’ 

always  try  to,”  I  replied. 

‘‘Well,  sir,  I  am  striving  to  regain  my  former  position  —  to 
be  again  myself,  the  man  I  once  was — and  to  earn  an  honest 
living.  But  I  will  not  beg  you  to  listen  to  my  unhappy  story. 
I  called  to  ask  your  name  and  influence  for  my  canvass  in  Florres- 
town  for  the  holiday  -  edition  of  Poe’s  Bells.  May  I  show  it  to 
you?” 

Before  he  completed  his  brief  and  subdued  prologue,  I  had 
determined,  from  force  of  habit  again,  to  say  “No”  to  his  prayer, 
and  bid  him  be  off  without  unwrapping  his  book.  But  my  half- 
sleepy  condition,  my  mental  listlessness — in  which  I  was  willing  to 
watch  the  inane  travels  of  a  fly  with  considerable  interest  as  it 
gerrymandered  the  sunshine  on  the  table,  or  to  incline  my  head  in 
friendly  greeting  to  a  nodding  white  rose  at  the  window — the  want 
of  work,  the  necessity  of  busying  myself  for  some  time  before  I 
could  decently  ask  for  my  supper,  induced  me  to  say  I  would  look 
at  his  book,  though  I  tried,  in  the  tone  of  my  voice,  to  indicate 
my  disapproval  of  the  way  he  had  entrapped  my  interest. 
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My  consent  seemed  to  work  an  immediate  change  in  my 
visitor’s  demeanor.  Possibly  my  ‘‘Yes”  was  the  first  to  interrupt 
a  long  series  of  “No’s.”  He  immediately  summoned  his  resources 
of  spirit,  moved  a  little  more  briskly,  drew  up  a  chair  near  mine 
with  the  air  of  an  equal  and  not  that  of  a  servant  —  which  he  had 
worn  on  entering.  Then  he  sat  down  —  sat  down  with  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  a  man  who,  after  long  fasting  and  hunger,  finds  himself 
before  a  great  feast,  and  is  determined  to  enjoy  as  much  in  the 
anticipation  as  in  the  realization. 

His  cold,  queer  gray  eyes,  deep -set  in  myriad  wrinkles  of 
misfortune,  now  met  mine  for  the  first  time,  and  showed  within 
them  a  reddish  sardonic  gleam.  He  was,  however,  still  deferential, 
and,  as  he  brushed  back  his  thin  white  hair  over  his  ears,  he  undid 
his  parcel  with  rather  eager  fingers. 

“I  have  here,”  he  said,  “an  exquisite  edition  of  one  of  the 
most  weird  and  one  of  the  grandest  poems  in  our  language — ‘  The 
Bells,’  by  Poe.  You  know  Poe,  the  unfortunate  poet  of  splendid 
memory?  Yes,  of  course  you  do.  Poor  fellow!  To  be  so  tempest- 
tossed  on  the  sea  of  life ;  to  be  so  buffeted  by  the  billows  of 
relentless  fate ;  and  yet,  even  within  the  shadow  of  eternal  misery, 
to  indite  such  living,  such  immortal  lines  !  But  I  need  not  dilate 
to  you  on  the  eccentric  beauty  of  his  writings.  Well,  this^ — ‘  The 
Bells’ — is  perhaps  Poe’s  best  work.  It  is  now  being  brought  out 
by  Folio  &  Company,  of  New  York,  in  a  specially  beautiful  style. 
It  is  published  in  parts,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  part,  in  order  that  it 
shall  find  a  place  in  every  home  in  the  land.  I  should  be  particularly 
pleased  to  have  your  name  to  head  my  list  in  Florrestown.” 
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While  he  went  over  this  speech,  which  doubtless  had  been 
prepared  for  him  by  Folio  &  Company,  he  laid  before  my  eyes 
a  large  book — ^‘Part  I”  of  the  work  in  question.  It  had  a  flaming 
scarlet  cloth  cover,  across  which  was  stamped  an  elaborately  lurid 
pattern  in  yellow  and  black.  Between  the  covers  was  a  title-page, 
upon  which,  in  red  and  steel  -  blue  letters,  were  these  words : 

THE  RARE  FANCY  OF  A  RARE  GENIUS  ! 

THE  BELLS: 

A  POEM  IN  FOUR  STANZAS, 

BY 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

MAGNIFICENTLY  ILLUSTRATED 

BY  THE 

FIRST  ARTISTS  OF  AMERICA. 


NEW  YORK: 

Folio  &  Company. 

1871. 

Next  to  this  was  a  blank  page ;  then  one  for  the  copyright ; 
then  one  for  the  dedication— To  the  Weird”;  then  a  sample 
illustration — a  lot  of  jangling  bells,  of  every  size  and  shape,  all  in 
a  state  of  wild  tumult,  and  fastened  to  nothing  apparently  but  the 
shadows  they  cast  upon  each  other.  The  conceit  was  quaint,  but 
perhaps  in  full  humor  with  Poe’s  curious  rhyme,  and  so  not  dis- 
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'  pleasing.  It  caught  my  idle  fancy — it  was  in  keeping  with  the 
lazy  half  -  perspective  view  I  took  of  all  nature  at  the  time,  and 
it  won  me.  I  surrendered  by  writing  my  name  and  address  within 
I  his  subscription -book. 

j  If  there  had  been  a  marked  change  come  over  him  when  I 

I  permitted  him  to  canvass  me,  the  change  that  was  apparent,  now 
I  that  he  had  captured  my  promise,  was  something  decidedly  astonish¬ 
ing.  The  light  in  his  queer  gray  eyes  redoubled  in  intensity — it 
seemed  to  shine  equally  with  the  fading  sunshine  —  and  about  his 
thin -lipped  mouth  there  now  played  a  tortuous  smile  that  might 
have  been  the  smile  of  a  madman  or  a  murderer — which  indeed,  as 
smiles,  are  fairly  synonymous.  It  was  sufficiently  marked  and 
peculiar  to  attract  a  thought  to  the  circumstance.  It  suggested  the 
high -curling  smile  which  the  earliest  engravings  give  to  the  face 
of  the  devil  when  the  signature  is  affixed  that  secures  another  soul 
to  the  devil’s  use. 

The  old  man  rose,  packed  his  book  within  its  paper  coffin, 
expressed  his  thanks  in  a  low  bow  and  the  words :  “I  am  very 
deeply  indebted  to  you,”  and  withdrew. 

As  he  went  out  —  and  this  time  he  did  not  close  the  door 
with  any  marked  care  —  I  noticed  that  he  was  still  smiling,  as  if 
in  contemplative  glee,  and  with  more  earnestness  than  was  pertinent 
to  a  simple  successful  business -transaction.  Indeed,  there  was  in 
it  all  a  suggestion  of  a  victim  rather  than  a  victory — of  coming 
trouble,  of  revenge,  of  an  indefinable  something  which  the  rapidly- 
falling  twilight  made  more  indefinable  and  yet  more  certain.  I 
was  conscious  that  I  was  glad  he  had  gone. 
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July  24th. 

To-day,  I  received  the  first  part  of  the  book  for  which  I 
subscribed  to  the  gray -eyed  agent,  and  for  which  I  gave  him  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  in  advance. 

From  its  pages,  I  have  just  learned  to  what  I  have  committed 
myself.  The  work  is  to  appear  in  one  hundred  and  fourteen  parts ! 

Merciful  heaven  !  One  hundred  and  fourteen  monthly  parts  ! 

The  cost — ^28.50 — is  nothing  dispiriting.  But  to  think  that 
that  thin -haired  old  man  with  the  spectral  gray  eyes  will  call  at 
my  office  once  a  month  for  nine  and  a  half  consecutive  years  to 
come  !  That  he  will  pursue  me,  through  rain  or  shine,  an  unbidden 
guest,  each  month  of  the  years  till  1881  !  The  thought  is  appalling  ! 

What  shall  I  do?  I  do  not  want  a  call  from  anybody — not 
even  my  nearest  and  dearest  friend — with  mathematical,  mechanical, 
monthly  certainty  for  nine  and  a  half  successive  years.  Who 
would  ?  It  is  not  the  actual  coming  of  the  man,  but  the  expectancy 
of  it  —  the  waiting,  the  ever-present  haunting  thought  of  that  man, 
somewhere  on  earth,  journeying  on  and  on,  yet  ever  journeying 
nearer  to  me — coming,  coming,  come !  And  gone  again,  upon 
the  outer  edge  of  the  thirty -day  circle  that,  revolving,  shall  bring 
his  face  once  more  within  my  ken  ! 

If  now  we  only  had  as  lively  anticipations  of  the  mathematical 
certainty  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  —  the  “Dies  Irae” — as  of  the 
orbits  of  a  book -agent  —  ah  me!  how  many  of  us  would  be 
numbered  with  the  saints? 
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Pshaw  !  All  this  is  silly  and  unreasonable.  If  I  want  to,  I 
can  escape  this  man’s  visits :  I  can  be  out  when  he  calls.  But 
stop:  if  he  comes  irregularly,  what  then? 

Yet,  what  difference  does  it  make?  I  certainly  can  meet  a 
man  or'  a  devil  once  a  month  for  a  hundred  years,  and  not  suffer 
in  the  contact.  I  need  not  rub  noses  with  him. 

And,  with  this  grain  of  comfort  gathered  in  mental  recoil 
from  astonishment,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  prospectus  of  the 
publication,  which  accompanied  ‘‘Part  I.” 

.  “  Published  in  one  hundred  and  fourteen  monthly  parts,  of 

thirteen  pages  each.  How,  for  goodness’  sake,”  I  asked  myself, 
“can  they  make  one  hundred  and  fourteen  parts,  of  thirteen  pages 
each,  out  of  four  stanzas?” 

I  took  from  my  shelf  a  copy  of  Poe’s  works,  and  turned  to 
“The  Bells.”  I  counted  the  lines:  there  were  exactly  one  hundred 
and  fourteen.  Ah,  then,  I  see :  there  is  to  be  a  part  for  each  line 
—  thirteen  pages — perhaps  devoted  to  a  single  word. 

I  counted  the  words :  the  first  stanza  contained  seventy-seven ; 
the  second,  one  hundred  and  ten ;  the  third,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six;  and  the  concluding  one,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  — 
six  hundred  and  four  words  in  all ;  and  Messrs.  Folio  &  Company 
have  entrapped  me  for  a  trifle  over  four  and  a  half  cents  a  word, 
until  the  poem  is  paid  for  ! 

Then  I  read  the  poem  through,  in  order  that  its  melodious 
measure  might  make  me  wonder  where  the  artistic  brain  of  the 
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illustrator  could  find  suggestions  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
illustrations.”  The  first  two  stanzas: 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells  — 

Silver  bells ! 

What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells ! 

How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 

In  the  icy  air  of  night. 

While  the  stars,  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 

Bells,  bells,  bells  — 

From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding -bells  — 

Golden  bells ! 

What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells ! 

Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight ! 

From  the  molten  golden  notes, 

And  all  in  tune. 

What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon ! 

Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 

What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells ! 

How  it  swells ! 

How  it  dwells 

On  the  future !  How  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells. 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells  — 

To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells ! 
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“The  soft  light  that  flooded  the  face  of  the  silent  Annan  River 

proved  a  restful  influence.” 
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undoubtedly  contain  much  that  would  seduce  an  artist’s  imagination. 
He  could  make  pictures  of  ‘‘sledges,”  and  the  “icy  air  of  night,” 
and  “the  stars” — and  the  “oversprinkle,”  possibly,  so  fertile  is 
modern  suggestion  —  and  “the  heavens,”  and  “the  crystalline 
delight,”  and  “the  bells.”  Indeed,  “the  bells”  would  furnish 
a  theme  on  which  he  could  ring  the  changes  of  art  and  picture 
several  hundred  times  —  in  truncated  cones,  in  segments  of  spheres, 
in  the  common  shape,  in  all  sizes  and  fashions,  in  every  variety 
of  ornament.  Then  the  wedding -bells,  and  pictures  of  wedding- 
processions,  and  the  canopied  sidewalk,  the  crowd,  and  the  crowded 
pews,  the  waiting  minister,  the  delayed  bridegroom,  and  the 
impatient  bride  peeping  in  at  the  great  carved  doorway  of  the 
cathedral  —  these,  I  suppose,  would  be  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
artist’s  license.  "And  then  “the  turtle-dove”  and  “the  moon” — 
ah!  “the  turtle-dove”  and  “the  moon”! 

x. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  these  two  stanzas — whatever  the  artist 
may  make  of  them  —  that  keeps  company  with  the  strange  fancies 
about  the  whole  thing  that  possess  my  soul.  And  thus  musing,  I 
read  further : 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  -  bells  — 

Brazen  bells  ! 

^Vhat  a  tale  of  terror  now  their  turbulency  tells ! 

Reading,  I  started  up.  The  words  shot  through  me  a  strange 
cold  chill.  Who  was  ringing  those  loud  alarum -bells  in  my  heart? 
Who  was  prompting  a  “tale  of  terror”?  Who  but  the  spectral¬ 
eyed  old  man? 

Flinging  down  the  pink -paper  prospectus  and  the  poems,  I 
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strode  impatiently  out  of  my  office,  bent  on  walking  myself  into 
a  quieter  temper,  a  calmer  manner,  beneath  the  whispering  elms  of 
High  Street.  The  soft  light,  that  glanced  and  fretted  itself  into 
sunlit  patterns  of  lace -like  delicacy  over  the  sidewalk  and  flooded 
the  face  of  the  silent  Annan  River,  proved  a  restful  influence.  The 
village  seemed  a  part  of  peace :  and  the  air  was  pure,  laden  with 
the  perfume  of  honeysuckles  and  clover -blooms.  I  drank  it  in, 
and,  little  by  little,  stilled  my  too -lively  imagination  in  the  gentle 
sunshine  of  the  summer  afternoon. 

August  i  7th. 

All  day,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  an  involved  piece  of  litiga¬ 
tion  in  which  I  am  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  on  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  —  Bingham  vs.  Wiggin  —  a  case  of 
/a/si  crimen.  It  has  occupied  my  time  for  some  weeks.  Late 
to-day,  I  had  just  discovered  the  particular  opinion  which  would 
form  a  precedent  for  the  decision  I  wanted,  when  a  slight,  short, 
measured  cough  caused  me  to  turn  my  head. 

Great  heavens  !  The  spectral  -  eyed  book  -  agent !  There  he 
stood,  deferential,  smiling,  holding  out  an  open  palm  for  the  quarter 
of  a  dollar  now  owing  on  ‘‘Part  II,”  which  lay  upon  the  table, 
and  to  which  he  pointed  a  long  bony  index-finger. 

I  gave  him  his  money.  He  smiled  as  before,  in  his  demoniac 
fashion,  closed  his  ropy  fingers  over  the  coin,  and  took  himself  off. 

Bingham  vs.  Wiggin  was  out  of  my  head.  All  the  old  flood 
of  suggestion  about  this  man  which  had  had  possession  of  me  rushed 
back  to  my  brain  with  redoubled  force.  Who  is  this  silent,  grim, 
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and  ghostly  stranger?  I  asked  myself.  And  why  should  he  have 
wormed  himself  into  my  imagination  only  to  set  himself  up  as  an 
evil  thing?  And  why  should  he  people  my  brain -world  with  a 
ghost  ? 

The  swaying  white  roses  at  the  window,  from  which  the  petals 
are  beginning  to  fall,  give  no  answer.  In  the  August  dusk  they 
look  like  the  faces  of  ghosts,  and  it’s  no  use  appealing  to  ghosts. 
They  would  not  answer  if  they  could. 

September  19th. 

He  has  just  been  here  again.  He  came  as  before — unannounced, 
unexpected,  and  unwelcome.  He  took  his  quarter,  left  his  book  upon 
the  table,  and  in  my  heart  a  deeper  touch  of  his  mysterious  presence. 
I  feel  that  I  hate  the  sight  of  him.  I  begin  to  dread  his  coming. 
He  seems  so  unnecessary,  so  unfair,  so  merciless.  Why,  in  helping 
him  to  rise,  should  I  be  made  to  fall  ?  Is  my  degradation  a  necessary 
part  of  his  salvation  ?  Is  there  but  so  much  room  anyway,  and  that 
reserved  for  penitents  only? 

And,  too,  he  seems  to  affect  nature  as  he  does  me.  The  white 
roses  are  gone  :  their  ghostly  faces  have  faded  from  my  window  before 
the  death’ s-hand  that  is  always  present,  white-gloved,  in  September 
frosts. 

October  12  th. 

To-night,  my  infernal  enemy  came  again:  suddenly,  and  a 
week  before  he  was  due,  which  only  adds  to  my  superstitious  horror. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  the  devil  visit  you  regularly,  but  it  is  far 
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worse  to  have  him  drop  in  when 
he  feels  like  it,  as  if  he  delighted 
to  catch  you  unawares,  and  always 
found  your  latch-string  out. 

Confound  them  both — the 
devil  and  his  book -agent!  Yet 
what  am  I  to  do?  I  have  made 
a  contract  with  Satan,  I  verily 
believe,  and  he  will  fulfill  his  part 
of  it — -Satan  always  does  —  for  is 
he  not  a  clever  man  of  business? 
And  to  think  I  have  only  got  as 
far  as  the  fourth  line  of  the  first 
stanza  !  The  part  just  left  by  my 
gray-eyed  friend  has  only  this : 

How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle  ! 

“Tinkle,”  “tinkle,”  “tin¬ 
kle  ” — and  so  they  will  “  tinkle,” 
tinkle,”  “tinkle”  in  my  brain, 
until  he  comes  once  more. 

In  the  icy  air  of  night. 

November  15  th. 

The  thief  of  my  soul’s  rest 
has  been  here  and  gone  again. 
It  was  bitter  cold  this  afternoon. 
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The  wind  whipped  sadly  round  the  house,  the  rain  beat  steadily  against 
it,  and  the  thorny  arms  of  the  white  .rose-bush,  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
rattled  a  skeleton-drum  march  on  the  dripping  window-panes. 

In  all  this  sorry  conflict  of  the  dismal  elements,  he  came :  a 
fit  stone  in  the  mosaic  of  general  dreariness.  He  wore  the  same 
smile,  the  same  triumphant  look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  to  say:  “I  have 
plenty  of  time  yet  to  consume  you— -yet  nine  years.” 

This  time  he  put  the  book  upon  my  outer  table,  and  I  tossed  him 
the  quarter  of  a  dollar.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  hand  it  to  him. 
It  made,  however,  no  difference.  With  the  courtesy  of  Mephistopheles, 
he  picked  it  up,  pocketed  it,  bowed,  smiled,  and  vanished. 

I  did  not  look  into  the  book  he  left ;  I  threw  it  on  top  of 
my  book-shelf.  Before  it  touched  the  dust  there  accumulated,  there 
arose  a  conflict  in  my  mind  :  a  determination  to  leave  it  there  com¬ 
bating  an  insane  desire  to  examine  it.  As  a  comproniise,  I  turned 
to  my  bound  volume  of  Poe,  which  0/  itself  opened  at  ‘‘The  Bells.” 
Is  everything,  I  wondered,  part  of  the  great  plot  of  destruction  ?  As 
the  fire  flickered  and  glowed  into  a  sullen  red,  I  traversed  the  poem. 

“Here,”  I  said  to  myself,  gazing  upon  the  lines,  “here  is 
the  portrait  of  my  friend ;  it  is  he  to  the  life.  He  symbolizes  fire 
— mental,  mortal,  agonizing  fire.  Here  is  the  spirit  of  that  spectral- 
orbed  old  man ;  here  the  gleams  of  his  unfaithful  soul,  outlooking 
from  his  sunken  eyes.  And  I  — 

Too  much  honified  to  speak, 

Can  only  shriek,  shriek. 

Out  of  tune; 

In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire  — 

In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  fire ! 
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‘‘And  this  soul -fire  — 

leaping  higher 
In  a  desperate  desire, 

will  carry  me  whither?  Where?  To  what  worlds?  To  what 
abysses?  Where  is  the  end?  And  what  will  become  of  him 
who  feels 

A  gloiy  in  so  rolling 
On  the  human  heart  a  stone  ?  ” 


December  7th. 

I  am  waiting  to  encounter  the  ghoul.  He  ought  to  be  here 
to-day.  This  blinding  bitter  storm  of  sleet  should  be  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  his  December  footsteps.  Surely  he  should  take  shape 
from  yonder  gray  storm -wall,  that  shuts  my  vision  from  the  world 
beyond.  Is  he  there — there  in  that  ugly  shade  just  beyond  the  great 
elms  ?  No,  it  is  too  tall ;  he  would  be  bent  double  in  such  weather. 
No  one  could  walk  erect  against  this  hurricane  of  ice  and  feathered 
rain.  It  is  no  one:  merely  a  heavier  fall  of  hail -stones.  Surely  my 
eyesight  is  fevered  in  its  fierceness.  Am  I  going  mad? 

If  I  remember  rightly— -my  brain  throbs  too  fast  to  remember 
clearly :  I  can  only  glue  my  eyes  to  the  distance  from  whence  /le 
must  emerge  —  Burton,  in  his  “Book-Hunter,”  tells  of  one  who 
went  mad  at  the  cries  of  a  peacock :  not  over  hearing  the  terrific 
yells  of  the  accursed  biped,  but  from  the  continued  terror  of  their 
certain  recurrence.  Shall  some  later  Burton  relate  of  me  that  I 
went  mad  over  the  deadly -certain,  unexpected  -  yet  -  expected  calls 
of  a  book -ghoul,  that,  like  the  water-drops  of  the  Inquisition 
tortures,  turned  my  brain  to  petrifaction  and  to  death? 
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December  8th. 

He  was  here  this  morning,  while  —  thank  God! — I  was  out. 
Oh,  what  a  relief!  How  my  burdened  soul  outpoured  a  flood  of 
thankfulness  !  How  my  aching  head  was  stilled  ! 

And  yet,  what  is  one  visit  missed  out  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen?  He  will  not  miss  another.  What  is  it?  A  reprieve  of 
a  death  -  sentence ;  a  sparing  of  contact  with  the  touch  of  brain  - 
fever;  a  joyful  lightening  of  the  appalling  chains  of  slavery  which 
I  wear,  which  weigh  me  down  with  their  load  of  horror  — 

In  the  jangling 
And  the  wrangling, 

In  the  silence  of  the  night. 


January  12th,  1873. 

To-day,  racked  with  a  fever  in  my  brain,  I  paced  the  ofiflce 
calmly  when  he  came.  I  knew  not  why,  but  I  seemed  callous  to 
him.  I  possessed  my  soul  with  the  patience  born  of  despair — the 
patience  of  the  maniac’s  indifference :  with  impassive,  unuttered, 
unutterable  scorn,  like  a  long -imprisoned  victim,  who  greets  the 
entrance  of  his  torturers  with  stony  stare  and  cold. 

Early  this  morning,  something  told  me  he  would  come  to-day. 
There  was  an  angry  look  on  the  face  of  the  sun,  that  showed 
bloodshot -red  through  the  translucent  gray  clouds.  And,  though  I 
tried  to  cheer  myself  with  the  thought  that  we  had  entered  on  the 
second  half-year  of  our  damning  compact,  I  could  not  invent  any 
comfort  from  the  fact.  I  knew  he  would  come — more  demoniacal. 
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more  grim,  more  smiling,  more  ghostly  than  ever.  Once  it  crossed 
my  mind  to  kill  him ;  to  free  myself,  at  one  full  blow,  of  an  eternity 
of  torture. 

No!  I  muttered;  there  was  a  death  -  sentence  passed,  and  I 
must  bear  with  the  executioner  to  the  end,  come  when  it  may, 
come  how  it  must. 

February  13th. 

JLe  is  about  due.  The  shrouding  weather  of  to-day  can  belong 
to  none  but  death  himself.  I  hope  he  won’t  disappoint  me.  I  want 
him  to  come  now!  See,  here  is  his  money  ready — ready  on  the 
table.  And  he  shall  take  it  with  a  smile.  A  smile?  With  twenty- 
five — with  fifty — a  hundred  of  them,  if  I  choose  1 

Why  don’t  he  come?  I  am  ready  and  expectant.  Why  should 
he  wait?  Oh,  I’ll  welcome  him  to-day!  I  shall  ask  him  to  sit 
down:  to  sit  near  the  fire- — very  near.  And  I  shall  urge  him  to 
stay:  I’ll  tell  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  go.  I’ll  tell  him  there 
is  plenty  of  time  ahead :  there  are  nine  years  for  him  and  me. 
Nine  long  years:  and  we’ll  roam  the  spirit -fields  together,  and 
together  gather — he  shall  have  none  alone — the  white  ghost -roses 
at  my  window.  And  I  will  be  generous  to  him :  I  will  deliver  to 
him  the  books  he  has  brought  to  me,  and  I’ll  smile  at  him,  and 
grin  at  him,  all  I  please;  yet,  if  he  smiles  back.  I’ll  clutch  him 
by  the  throat,  and  choke  down  his  mirth — down,  down  to  the 
ghoulish  bloodless  heart  from  whence  it  came.  And  his  bony 
fingers!  Ah,  I’ll  have  them!  I’ll  tie  hard  knots  in  them — a 
hundred  and  fourteen  knots.  And  his  eyes  !  I’ll  put  fire — wild-fire 
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—  near  his  gray  eyeballs,  and  match  the  gleams  of  his  disordered 
brain  with  a  red — a  great  red  —  light. 

How  enchanting  are  the  joys  of  expectant  revenge  !  Oh,  sweet 
fond  poet,  how  well  you  wrote  man’s  inmost  soul !  Your  stanzas, 
•  rich  with  the  mantling  blood  of  ruin,  prompt  now  a  riot  in  my 
thoughts:  they  run  a-muck  with  all  that’s  good,  and  “tinkle,” 
“tinkle,”  “tinkle,”  down  the  long  moments  of  existence,  to  the 
end.  Sleep  has  been  banished.  I  have  enthroned  envious  rage 
queen  in  her  place:  for  all  night  long  I’ve  seen  hiiti  —  my  friend, 
my  ghoul — roll 

A  pcean  from  the  bells ; 

and  he  tells  me,  with  his  ghostly  eyes  — 

That  he  dances  and  he  yells 
To  the  paean  of  the  bells : 

To  the  throbbing  and  the  sobbing  of  the  bells. 

\. 

Hush  !  I  see  him.  Hither  he  comes.  At  last !  Wait  quiet 
— oh,  quiet ! — my  aching  brain  :  I  am  prepared  — 

Florrestown,  July  17th,  1882. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years,  I — to-day — had  courage  suffi¬ 
cient  to  open  this  dust-covered  diary,  and  make  such  entry  as  will 
give  the  sequel  to  the  fevered  lines  I  find  above. 

The  white  roses  are  again  in  bloom  at  my  window :  their 
gentle  fragrance  drifts  in  with  the  sunshine.  The  mud -stained 
farmers’  wagons  are  massed  as  of  yore  about  the  hotel  -  porch ;  the 
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elms  are  silent;  the  pigeons  seem  still  to  be  painted  on  the  moss- 
grown  roof;  and  the  Annan  River  flows  placidly  on  and  on  to  the 
sea,  whispering  its  oft -repeated  story  of  land-locked  peace. 

I  have  fairly  recovered  my  health.  It  is  now  two  years  since 
I  was  discharged  from  the  asylum,  within  whose  massive  walls  I 
found  that  quiet  and  care  which  saved  my  soul  from  perdition,  and 
brought  back  my  disordered  brain  to  the  highways  and  byways  of 
sanity. 

At  the  trial,  which  came  off  in  March  following  the  last 
entry  in  this  journal — when,  in  the  prisoner’s  dock,  I  was  indicted 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Innocent  S.  Grayson,  a  canvasser  for  Folio 
&  Company,  of  New  York,  by  choking  him  to  death,  and  partly 
burning  his  remains — it  was  so  conclusively  proven  that  I  was  a 
maniac,  that  the  Court  ordered  my  commitment  to  the  asylum. 

I  wonder  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  of  my  friends  to  put 
in  the  plea  of  self-defense.  Thinking  it  over  now,  calmly  and 
without  prejudice,  it  certainly  seems  that  my  crime  was  justifiable 
homicide. 

Since  my  return  to  the  world  above  —  no  one  who  has  been 
in  an  asylum  can  regard  it  as  anything  else  than  the  world  below 
—  I  care  no  more  how  or  what  bells  shall  ring:  they  are  all  voiceless 
to  me.  And  the  complete  works  of  Poe — my  old  familiar  volume — 
are  never  out  of  my  sight.  It  is  dear  to  me  now  as  a  symbol  of  a 
scrap  of  history  I  would  cheerfully  forget. 


.  A 


Some  Beviltnes  of  the  Bici^cle. 


VERY  member  of  the  Clover  Club 
is  an  expert  bicycle -rider.  This 
is  perfectly  understood.  It  is  one 
of  the  essential  qualifications  of 
membership.  Men  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Club  who  had 
but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
eccentric  delights  of  the  bicycle  ; 
but  that  was  in  the  Club’s  young 
and  fresh  days,  when  it  did  not 
know  so  much  as  it  now  knows. 


It  was  also  a  time  when  those  who 
sought  the  fellowship  of  the  Club  did  not  know 
so  much  about  it  as  they  may  have  since 
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learned.  The  bicycle  was  introduced  into  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  time  by  the  Clover  Club  itself,  and  for 
the  particular  education  of  those  contemplating  mem¬ 
bership  with  that  unparalleled  society.  It  was  early 
discovered  that,  outside  the  originality  of  the  Club, 
there  was  no  originality  at  all  comparable,  unless  it 
was  the  originality  of  the  wheel.  Every  other  thing 
proposed  for  the  preparation  of  the  sensitive  nature 
for  Club  membership  had  failed.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  peculiarly  hardening  effect  found  necessary 
can  be  produced  only  after  a  few  weeks’  struggle 
with  the  bicycle.  It  is  in  this  way  that  every  member 
of  the  Clover  Club  has  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
ordinarily  mysterious  wheel.  Probably  the  bicycle  has 
trifled  more  or  less  with  every  member’s  feelings  ;  but  • 
having  readily  overcome  that,  and  safely  withstood 
the  ingenious  deviltries  of  the  machine,  he  may  then 
encounter  the  intellectual  deviltries  of  the  Club  dinner. 
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Many  people  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  with  the 
bicycle.  The  bicycle  also  has  a  great  deal  of  fun 
with  many  people.  It  is  not  the  simplest  form  of  fun 
known  to  the  human  race.  In  truth,  there  are  some 
complications  about  it  which  have  never  been  fairly 
understood.  The  most  are  totally  inexplicable.  The 
humor  of  the  bicycle  is  much  enhanced  by  its  spon¬ 
taneity  and  the  great  variety  of  it.  It  is  a  kind  of 
humor  that  you  can  never  foresee.  He  who  gets  on 
the  wheel  never  feels  quite  certain  just  when  the  fun 
is  going  to  begin.  Once  begun,  there  is  even  more 
uncertainty  as  to  when  it  will  end.  It  is  in  reality 
claimed  by  experienced  authority  that  there  is  no  end 
to  the  fun ;  and  that,  as  long  as  one  sticks  to  the 
•bicycle,  it  will  go  on  tirelessly  turning  out  fun  in  the 
most  generous  abundance.  This,  doubtless,  is  the 
experience  of  every  member  of  the  Clover  Club. 

It  is  quite  time  the  popular  notion  that  it  is  a 
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difficult  matter  to  ride  a  bicycle  was  driven  out.  No 
idea  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  time  will 
come  when  this  extraordinary  mistake  will  take  its 

place  among  the  condemned  fallacies  of  history.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  easier  to  ride  than  a 
bicycle.  Every  member  of  the  Clover  Club  who  has 
seen  it  done  knows  this.  Only  those  who  have  tried 
it  have  formed  strange  and  false  notions  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  first  essential  is  to  learn  to  mount  the 

wheel.  This  is  a  peculiar  performance,  and  it  is  fully 

worth  the  price  of  admission  to  see  any  member  of 
the  Clover  Club  undertake  it.  The  difficulties  of 

mounting  the  bicycle  have  often  been  shamefully 
exaggerated  by  ignorant  people  ;  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
however,  could  not  possibly  be  overestimated  even  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  it.  The  beginning  is 
always  a  series  of  felicitous  surprises.  The  getting 
up  on  one  side  of  the  wheel  and  the  instantaneous 
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getting  down  on  the  other  are  as  likely  as  not  to  be 
the  earliest  sensations.  This  is  a  lightning  act,  the 
real  pleasure  of  which  is  never  fully  understood  until 
the  action  is  completed.  It  is  not  a  legitimate  part 
of  bicycle  -  riding ;  it  is  merely  a  side -act,  thrown  in 
to  give  an  early  tinge  of  humor  to  the  thing,  and 
encourage  the  beginner  at  a  critical  moment.  These 
i  harmless  jokes,  which  never  have  a  more  deadly  effect 
than  spraining  an  arm  or  breaking  a  neck,  are  found 
in  great  variety  in  the  path  of  the  fresh  rider.  He 
is  wise  who  takes  them  as  they  come,  and  that  is  a 
i  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Clover  Club.  It  takes  any 
I  kind  of  joke,  but  is  liable  to  give  the  joker  as  much 
I  fun  as  the  bicycle  gives  the  beginner. 

Some  interesting  tricks  can  be  played  with  the 
!  bicycle.  No  particular  premeditation  is  necessary  for 
this.  The  more  forethought,  in  fact,  given  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  feat,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  be  successful  in  all 
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its  details.  The  off-hand  tricks  are  the  best.  Men 
who  were  known  not  to  have  a  semblance  of  talent 
for  executing  somersaults  or  standing  on  their  heads 
have  found  the  bicycle  quite  sensational.  With  the 
aid  of  a  single  machine,  they  have  in  a  few  minutes 
found  themselves  able  to  do  many  things  which  the 
ordinary  gymnast — however  courageous  or  well  trained 
— would  not  dare  undertake.  Only  a  bicycle- rider 
would  have  the  nerve  to  dive  over  the  top  of  a  wheel 
five  or  six  feet  high,  head  down,  to  the  pavement. 
The  professional  acrobat  may  throw  himself  about  in 
a  way  to  astonish  the  beholder.  The  bicycle -rider 
never  throws  himself  at  all.  He  lets  his  bicycle  do 
the  throwing,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  looker-on 
is  none  the  less  great.  The  professional  acrobat, 
however,  knows  what  he  is  up  to.  He  always  comes 
down  on  his  feet.  The  monotony  of  that  makes  it 
tiresome  in  a  very  short  time.  The  blood-curdling 
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feats  of  the  bicycle -rider  are  much  more  complicated, 
and,  as  no  bicycle -rider  ever  performed  the  same 
trick  twice,  it  is  impossible  for  the  thing  to  become 
dull  and  uninteresting.  The  great  act  of  diving  over 
the  wheel  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  common, 
but  it  is  never  done  twice  in  exactly  the  same  way 
by  anybody.  It  is,  for  this  reason  —  and  others  quite 
obvious — always  thoroughly  exhilarating  and  far  from 
monotonous. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  altogether  confidential,  that  during 
the  past  summer  a  member  of  the  Clover  Club  had 
an  unusually  interesting  struggle  with  a  bicycle.  The 
season  opened  with  a  broken  finger,  and  closed  with 
four  broken  fingers,  a  sprained  ankle,  and  a  broken 
nose.  These  were  also  accompanied  by  a  doctor’s 
bill  and  the  dun  of  a  tailor  for  five  suits  of  new 
clothes.  The  member  has  made  no  account  of  the 
loss  in  hats  and  shoes  and  the  destruction  of  a 
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valuable  watch.  As  good  as  the  record  is,  he  has 
a  notion  it  can  be  beaten  another  season ;  but  he 
hopes  to  see  someone  else  undertake  it.  He' is  far 
from  inclined  to  lower  the  record  himself. 
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LL  de  vorlt’s  a  stage, 

Und  all  dem  mens  und  vimens  yust 
vas  blayers  : 

Dey  haf  dere  gum  ins  und  dere 
go  oweds  ; 

Und  von  mans  in  hes  dime  blays 
zum  barts  goot, 

Und  he  gots  big  vages  ; 

Und  an  under  mans,  he  blays  not 
goot, 

Und  den  he  gets  der  grand  bounce 
owet. 

Dem  broat-ax  off  dot  blay  vas  seffen  ages 
und  sefferel  tabblous. 
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Fairst  und  fairmust  vas  dot  leetle  baby  shild, 

Mewlen’  like  he  vas  a  Tomas-cat  on  der  back  fence  owet, 
Und  puking  like  dot  ded-beat  candidates  vat  vas  elected 
to  sthay  at  home,  und  haf  got  a  sick  stomackake 
fon  dot  gratifekashun  r-r-rally. 

Und  den  he  vas  dot  schule-boy,  whining  mit  hees  grip¬ 
sack, 

Und  hees  faces  skinin’  mit  Sherman  landry  sope  all  ofer, 
Greepin’  like  he  vas  a  schnail  to  der  schule-houese  by. 
Den  he  vas  dot  lofer,  sighen’  like  he  vas  a  belloweses 
fon  a  blackschmit’s  fairnace, 

Mit  stcheem-bipes  fon  his  pody  owet  to  effry  vomans 
vat  he  sees  him. 

Und  den  he  vas  dot  soltjer,  mit  tairteen  tollars  a  munt, 
diggin’  offersers’  botatoes  batches  for  der  glory  off 
dot  bannair  mit  stchars  on  und  spangels. 

Full,  ven  he  ken  get  a  schance,  off  stchrange  oats, 
und  mit  a  peard  like  “  My  Bardner.” 


DOT  SEFFEN  AGES. 
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Yealus  in  ’onor,  r-r-right  avay  quvick  in  guarrel,  like  he 
vas  a  Ni  Yorick  bolicemans,  mit  a  hantful  off  glubs, 
zeekin’  zum  bubbulls  dot  gannon’s  mouet  inzide. 

Und  den  he  vas  dot  bolice  magisdrate,  mit  hees  sthum- 
ick  lindt  mit  a  fore-yeair-olt  schpring  shicken  und 
zum  limperger,  bretzels,  und  peer : 

Marryun’  dem  unter-age  guppies  for  a  tollar  und  a 
haluf,  und  zenden’  gronick  drunks  for  dairty  days 
to  dot  houese  for  collectshun  off  bummers. 

Mit  ice  seefvere  und  peard  der  farmer  cut, 

Full — always  full — off  vises,  saws,  gimlets,  little  hatchets, 
und  modern  instchruments  ;  und  dem  poys  in  der 
gallery  owet  pelt  him  mit  sented  eggs  und  supe, 
und  call  him  owet — und  so  he  blays  hees  bart. 

Dot  sixt  feller :  he  holts  de  age,  buts  on  zum  sleepers 
und  bantalunes,  mit  zum  hose  fon  der  engen- 
houes,  dot  fitz  hees  shanks  too  oxtensifly,  und 
hees  big  manly  fog-horn  voice,  dot  ust  to  say: 
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“  Here,  Misteer  Deeler,  dot  vas  my  stchack  on 
dot  ace  open,”  turns  now  to  a  schild  in  trubble, 
und  he  schmokes  hees  bipes,  und  he  vistles  a 
Long  Island  soundt. 

Den  gums  der  last  seen,  und  dem  fellers  vot  has  peen 
owet  to  see  zum  coffee-dealers  und  glove -mer- 
chantz  gums  in  und  skeeveses  bast  your  ladeys, 
und  dreds  on  der  dresses  on,  und  zits  down  in 
zum  under  fellerses  zeat,  mit  sefferel  schuners 
gonzealed  his  sthumick  in, 

Und  dot  feller  vat  eas  actin’  owet  on  der  stage  on, 
he  gets  a  second  schild,  mit  zum  obleevious  all 
ofer  heem  ;  mit  sandt  in  hees  ize,  und  sandt  in 
hees  teedth,  und  sandt  in  hees  tasters,  und  sandt 


Zhc  Ikniobts  of  St.  John. 


Y  Dear  Friend  : 


I  recall  with  infinite  pleasure 

the  delightful  evening  spent  last 
winter  with  the  Clover  Club : 
the  handsome  tables  spread,  the 
quaint  ceremonials,  handed  down 
by  your  predecessors,* **^  and  the 
exquisite  wit  and  humor  of  your 
President,  which  seemed  to  per¬ 
meate  the  whole  mass.  For 
my  life,  I  cannot  recall  one  word 
I  spoke  that  evening,  or  how  I 
could  have  left  on  your  memory  an  impression 
to  call  for  so  warm  an  invitation  for  me  to 


*  The  good  General  evidently  thought  he  was  dining  with  some  club  of  the  old 

regime,  instead  of  a  two-year-old  and  “just  ourselves.” — Editor. 
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attend  your  approaching  annual  feast,  either  in  person 
or  by  some  written  anecdote  or  epigram  for  the  record. 

Some  years  ago,  I  visited  the  island  of  Malta,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  now  the  property  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  splendid  harbor  and  fortified  city  of  Valetta, 
which  held  a  strong  war- garrison  commanded  by 
General  Sir  Patrick  Grant.  He  was  a  splendid  type 
of  the  gentleman  and  soldier,  a  Scotsman  of  the  clan 
Grant — the  same  from  which  our  own  Grant  is  sprung 
— and,  with  his  military  family,  occupied  the  palace  of 
the  old  Knights  of  St.  John,  to  which  he  made  me 
heartily  welcome  during  my  week’s  stay. 

In  that  palace  was  the  banqueting -hall  of  the 
knights,  now  used  as  the  museum  and  armory ;  but 
it  needed  little  of  imagination  to  fill  it  with  tables 
covered  with  huge  joints  of  meat,  piles  of  wheaten 
cakes,  and  flagons  of  the  best  of  wines,  with  the  bold, 
brave,  and  hungry  knights  assembled  from  every  land. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 
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amply  supplied  with  the  gifts  of  the  pious,  filled  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  thought  of  fighting  the  Infidel,  and 
not  deterred  in  their  feasts  and  frolics  by  the  fear  of 
the  modern  newspaper  reporter,  and  of  being  reported 
wrong  in  the  morning  papers.  I  envied  those  old 
fellows  :  and,  though  I  believe  in  modern  improvement 
and  the  general  advance  of  civilization,  yet  I  then 
thought  we  might  learn  something  of  real  happiness 
from  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  old  Knights  of 
Malta,  by  confining  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
banquet -hall  all  the  freedom  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion,  the  ready  jest,  the  jovial  song — even  the  mirth, 
frivolity,  and  headache — but  ready  with  the  coming 
day  to  resume  our  armor,  along  with  the  labors  and 
cares  of  the  time. 

The  moral  of  this  is  meant  to  be  that  many  a 
modern  banquet  is  made  stupid  by  the  dread  of  the 
speakers  that,  while  they  please  their  audience,  they 
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may  unconsciously  offend  a  friend  a  thousand  miles  ' 
off.  I  fear  this  may  not  suit  your  profession,  but 
there  must  be  some  older  heads  in  the  Clover  Club 
who  will  agree  with  me. 


Sincerely  your  friend, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN. 


To  W,  R.  Balch,  Esq., 

Vice-President  Clover  Club. 

November  29th,  1884. 
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Hn  XDlnvvntten  page 

of  the  Ifmpeacbment 
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EW  things  are  more  annoying  to  a 
newspaper  correspondent  than  to 
have  told  to  him  news  that  he 
knows  to  be  of  great  interest  and 
importance  to  the  public,  but  which, 
on  account  of  a  pledge^ of  secrecy, 
he  is  not  permitted  to  publish. 
I  never  felt  this  experience  so 
acutely  as  during  the  few  months 
consumed  in  the  impeachment- trial  of 
President  Johnson.  The  prominent  men  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Congress  at  that  time 
made  the  Washington  office  of  the  “Tribune” — 
of  which  journal  I  was  then  the  correspondent — 
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a  place  of  frequent  resort :  I  might  say  an  exchange 
or  headquarters,  where  they  would  meet  and  discuss 
among  themselves  and  friends  the  current  news.  Blaine 
was  a  regular  visitor  there,  and  so  too  were  Colfax, 
then  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Allison  and  Wilson, 
then  members  of  the  House  but  now  Senators, 
Washburne,  afterward  Secretary  of  State  and  envoy 
to  France,  Garfield,  Judge  Kelley,  and  such  prominent 
Senators  as  Conkling,  Edmunds,  Sherman,  Anthony, 
Wilson,  Sumner,  Simon  Cameron,  Chandler,  Fenton, 
Ben  Wade,  and  Morton. 

These  gentlemen  would  talk  in  my  presence  of 
matters  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  affairs  of  state, 
but  my  mouth  as  a  correspondent  had  to  be  as  a 
sealed  letter.  I  was  in  the  position  of  knowing  what 
was  going  on  on  the  inside,  but  not  a  word  could 
I  give  to  my  newspaper.  It  was  annoying  in  the  • 


extreme. 
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Possibly  some  of  my  readers  will  remember  the 
fact  that,  for  several  weeks  from  the  day  that  Mr. 

!  Johnson  attempted  to  force  General  Thomas  in  and 
Secretary  Stanton  out,  the  latter  remained  in  his  office 
in  the  War  Department — a  prisoner,  as  it  were — not 
venturing  further  than  the  limits  of  the  building,  for 
fear  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  friends  might  gain  the  nine 
points  of  law  possession  is  said  to  give.  During  that 
period,  it  was  customary  for  the  Republican  members 
of  Congress,  and  other  high  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  political  sympathy  with  him,  to  call  on  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  help  him  pass  away  the  time. 

On  the  sixth  evening  of  his  imprisonment,  the 
Republican  delegation  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  Senators  Edwin  D.  Morgan  and 
Roscoe  Conkling  at  their  head,  determined  to  call  on 
Mr.  Stanton  in  a  body.  As  the  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  “Tribune,”  I  was  honored  with  an 
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invitation  to  be  one  of  their  number.  We  left  the 
rooms  of  General  Van  Wyck — then  a  member  of  the 
House  from  New  York,  and  now  a  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska — in  a  body, 
reaching  the  War  Department  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  There  was  a  heavy  snow  falling,  and,  as 
we  approached  the  building,  it  presented  a  dark 
and  dismal  look :  the  only  signs  of  life  being  a  dim 
light  in  the  window  of  Mr.  Stanton’s  room  and  the 
tramp  of  the  several  soldier  sentinels  guarding  the 
place.  We  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission, 
as  the  officer  of  the  guard- — a  captain  of  a  cavalry 
regiment,  and  a  political  follower  of  the  Secretary’s  — 
recognized  us  at  once  as  friends.  The  Secretary 
received  us  cordially,  expressing  great  gratification  at 
our  visit,  as  he  considered  it  an  endorsement  of  the 
course  he  had  taken  and  a  high  mark  of  our  friend¬ 
ship. 
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The  room  was  a  small  one — so  small  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  dozen  or  more  persons  com¬ 
prising  our  delegation  secured  seats.  The  Secretai*}^ 
\  sat  at  his  desk,  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment :  the 
same  old  desk  he  had  used  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  He  complained  at  first  of  feeling  sick — 
weary  from  loss  of  sleep  —  from  the  want  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  said  that  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion  had  worn  on  his  mental  faculties,  producing 
constant  nervous  headache.  This  we  took  as,  a  warning 
to  make  our  stay  brief ;  but  he  would  not  consent  to 
such  a  thing.  He  made  us  be  seated,  and  engaged  our 
close  attention  instantly  by  starting  to  give,  in  detail, 
the  inside  story  of  his  experiences  with  President 
Johnson  which  led  to  the  breach  between  them.  He 
was  an  admirable  conversationalist :  smooth  in  voice, 
gentle  and  easy  in  his  phrases,  using  no  superlative 
words,  but  reaching  the  point  without  wearying  the 
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listener.  He  had  talked  for  at  least  an  hour  about 
his  trials  with  Mr.  Johnson,  when  a  question  by 
Senator  Conkling  led  him  off  to  the  subject  of  the 
immortal  Lincoln.  His  reminiscences  of  the  great 
.President  and  the  part  they  had  enacted  together  in 
the  war  lasted  until  long  after  midnight,  and  were  of 
a  most  interesting  character. 

One  story  in  particular  he  told,  that,  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  startled  us,  and  its  details  are  still  vivid  in  my 
memory.  Mr.  Stanton  had  been  relating  to  us  many 
incidents  of  the  funny  side  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  character, 
when  suddenly  he  stopped,  and,  after  remaining  silent  j 
for  probably  a  minute,  looking  in  a  vacant  way  at  ^ 
some  manuscript  lying  on  the  desk  before  him,  he 
turned  in  his  chair  and  said:  “Gentlemen,  there  is 
nothing  that  gives  me  so  much  pain'  as  the  opinion 

j 

that  seems  prevalent,  judging  from  the  newspapers, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  habitual  joker :  that  it  was 
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an  impossibility  for  him  to  be  serious,  no  matter  how 
■grave  the  occasion  might  be.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth.  His  heart  was  big  and  good,  his  nature 
warm  and  sunny :  hence  he  naturally  looked  at  the 
i  bright  side  of  events  ;  but  no  man  of  my  acquaintance 
,|Was  more  serious  than  he,  when  the  surroundings  of 
the  case  warranted  that  he  should  be.  I  will  give  you 
a  point  in  instance  : 

“  Mr.  Lincoln,  during  the  war,  was  very  sensitive 
of  the  criticisms  on  his  administration,  of  the  newspaper 
press,  believing  it  to  be,  as  he  asserted,  the  true  voice 
of  the  people.  The  failures  of  McDowell,  McClellan, 
Burnside,  and  Pope,  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  criticisms  made  thereon  by  the  newspapers, 
almost  crazed  him.  Time  and  again  he  would  free 
himself  from  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  seek  my  little 
office :  the  only  place  in  Washington,  he  often  said, 
where  he  could  be  absolutely  free  from  interruption. 


\ 
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“When  he  became  closeted  with  me,  on  these 
visits,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  unbosom  himself,  and  talk  of 
his  cares  and  woes.  Several  times  he  insisted  that  he 
ought  to  resign,  and  thus  give  the  country  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  someone  better  fitted  to  accomplish 
the  great  task  expected  of  the  President.  Or,  if  he 
did  not  resign,  he  thought  he  ought  to  impress  upon 
Congress  the  propriety  of  giving  the  absolute  control 
of  the  army  to  some  purely  military  man.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  moods  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  placing  Hooker  in  coinmand  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  of  vesting  him  with  such  power 
that,  in  his  opinion,  he  could  not  fail  of  success.  He 
had  a  great  idea  of  Hooker  s  ability  as  a  soldier,  and, 
in  addition,  he  believed  him  to  be  an  honest  man  and 
a  sincere  patriot.  He  wanted  him  to  fight  what  he 
intended  should  be,  and  he  felt  would  be,  the  closing 
battle  of  the  war.  Accordingly,  when  Hooker  got 
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under  way,  and  the  news  came  that  at  Chancellors- 
ville  he  would  make  his  fight,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the 
greatest  state  of  mental  excitement.  From  the  time 
that  Hooker’s  army  began  its  march,  until  the  smoke 
of  battle  had  cleared  from  the  fatal  field  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  he  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  sleep. 

“  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  fight  lasted  three 
days.  During  the  first  two  days,  it  looked  as  if  Hooker 
was  about  to  accomplish  what  so  many  generals  before 
him  had  failed  to  do  ;  but,  early  on  the  third  day,  the 
usual  half-hour  dispatches  began  to  make  matters  look 
dark  and  ominous  of  defeat.  That  whole  day,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  miserable.  He  ate  nothing,  and  would 
see  no  one  but  me.  As  it  grew  dark,  the  dispatches 
ceased  coming  at  all.  Mr.  Lincoln  would  walk  from 
the  White  House  to  my  department,  and  anxiously 
inquire  for  news  from  Hooker.  With  the  going-down 
of  the  sun,  a  cold  and  drenching  rain  set  in,  which 
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lasted  through  the  night.  At  about  seven  o’clock, 
Mr.  Lincoln  ceased  his  visits  to  my  department,  and 
gave  orders  at  the  Executive  Mansion  that  he  would  ' 
see  no  one  before  morning.  An  hour  afterward,  a 
dispatch  of  an  indefinite  character  was  received  from 
Hooker,  and  I  hurried  with  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  apart¬ 
ments.  When  I  entered,  I  found  him  walking  the 
floor,  and  his  agonized  appearance  so  terrified  me  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  speak.  Mr.  Lincoln  i 
approached  me  like  a  man  wild  with  anxiety  and  excite¬ 
ment,  seized  the  dispatch  from  my  hand,  read  it,  and, 
his  face  slightly  brightening,  remarked  :  ‘  Stanton,  there 
is  hope  yet!’  At  my  solicitation,  Mr.  Lincoln  accom-  , 
panied  me  to  the  War  Department,  where  he  agreed  ii 
to  spend  the  night,  or  until  something  definite  was 
heard  from  Hooker.  For  five  hours,  the  longest  and 
most  wearisome  of  my  life,  I  waited,  before  a  dispatch 
announcing  the  retreat  of  Hooker  was  received.  * 
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When  Mr.  Lincoln  read  it,  he  threw  up  his  hands 

and  exclaimed :  ‘  My  God !  Stanton,  our  cause  is 

lost!  We  are  ruined — we  are  ruined;  and  such  a 

fearful  loss  of  life !  My  God !  this  is  more  than  I 

can  endure.’  He  stood  trembling  visibly,  his  face  of 
a  ghastly  hue,  the  perspiration  standing  out  in  big 

spots  on  his  brow.  He  put  on  his  hat  and  coat,  and 
began  to  pace  the  floor.  For  five  or  more  minutes 
he  was  silent,  and  then,  turning  to  me,  he  said :  ‘  If 

I  am  not  about  early  to-morrow,  do  not  send  for  me, 
nor  allow  anyone  to  disturb  me.  Defeated  again,  and 
so  many  of  our  noble  countrymen  killed  !  What  will 
the  people  say?’  As  he  finished,  he  started  for  the 
door.  I  was  alarmed.  There  was  something  inde¬ 
scribable  about  the  President’s  face  and  manner,  that 
made  me  feel  that  my  chief  should  not  be  left  alone. 
How  to  approach  him  without  creating  suspicion  was 
the  thought  of  a  second.  Going  up  to  him  and  laying 
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my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  I  said :  ‘  Mr.  President,  I 

too  am  feeling  that  I  would  rather  be  dead  than 
alive  ;  but  is  it  manly — is  it  brave — that  we  should 
be  the  first  to  succumb ?  I  have  an  idea:  You  remain 
here  with  me  to-night.  Lie  down  on  yonder  lounge, 
and,  by  the  time  you  have  had  a  few  hours’  sleep,  I 
will  have  a  vessel  at  the  wharf,  and  we  will  go  to  the 
front,  and  see  for  ourselves  the  condition  of  the  army.’ 

“The  idea  of  visiting  the  army  in  person  acted 
like  a  tonic.  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  adopted  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  next  morning,  we  left  Washington,  on 
a  gunboat,  for  Hooker’s  command.  On  our  return - 
trip,  Mr.  Lincoln  told  me  that  when  he  started  to 
leave  the  War'  Department,  on  that  evening,  he  had 
fully  made  up  his  mind  to  go  immediately  to  the 
Potomac  River,  and  there  end  his  life,  as  many  a 
poor  creature- — but  none  half  so  miserable  as  he  was 
at  the  time — had  done  before  him.” 


IDesper  ^IDebitations, 


AZING  idly  from  my  window, 

Out  upon  the  sea  and  sky, 
Nature’s  matchless  beauty  held^me 
Spell -bound,  while  the  hours 
flew  by. 

N. 

Long  I  watched  the  peaceful  ocean. 
Gilded  far  as  eye  could  reach. 
Sleeping,  save  as  laughing  wavelets 
Touched  and  vanished  on  the  beach. 

Near  me  stood  the  guardian  lighthouse  : 

In  its  shadow  on  the  bay. 

Rising,  falling,  slowly  swaying. 

Fishing- boats  at  anchor  lay. 
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While  I  watched  the  golden  sunset, 

Soft  its  glory  died  away  ; 

Vesper,  moving  from  the  eastward. 

Clad  the  scene  in  sombre  gray. 

Faded  now  from  land  and  ocean. 

All  these  fleeting  beauties  are  ; 

Snowy  clouds  that  hovered  over 

Now  the  gloaming- splendors  wear. 

Not  content  with  earthly  winning. 
Vesper  swept  the  western  sky  ; 

Driving  thence  the  glittering  day -beams. 
Soft  proclaiming  Night  was  nigh. 

rf» 

Vesper  only  means  translation  : 

Soon  the  other  hemisphere 

Greets  the  sunbeams  as  they  wander. 
Painting,  gilding,  there  as  here. 


Shulls. 


Alcibiades  made  a  feast :  a  result,  to  Socrates,  was  pleasurable 
refreshment ;  Aristippus  got  a  gout. 

“  Heec  perinde  sunt,  ut  illius  animus,  qui  ea  possidet, 

Qui  uti  scit,  ei  bona,  illi,  qui  non  utitur  recte,  mala,” 

“  Things  to  the  souls  of  their  possessors  square. 

Goods,  if  well  used ;  if  ill,  they  evils  are.”  ' 

Cloverites  make  feasts : 

“After  a  temperate  meal,  a  small -sized  cup 
Is  handed  round,  with  moderation  due, 

And  conversation  wise  makes  the  dessert.” 


EADING  the  lines  of  Lycophron, 
descriptive  of  the  banquets  of 
Menedemus,  we  find  that  they 
apply  not  wholly  to  the  entertain¬ 
ments  of  the  Philadelphians,  neither 
do  they  misapply.  There  is  a 
meal :  not  a  particularly  temperate 
one.  There  is  a  cup  :  it  holds  a 
gallon.  Conversation  wise — occasion¬ 
ally  otherwise — is  in  abundance,  even  if 
it  does  not  constitute  the  whole  of  a  dessert. 
The  board  of  Menedemus  is  spoken  of  as  being 
without  other  furnishing  than  dishes  which  sufficed  to 
hold  the  lupins,  or  beans,  or  dried  figs  making  the 
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meal :  no  individual  measures  for  wine — only  a  single 
vessel,  holding  a  cotyla,  to  the  dozen  guests.  A  con¬ 
trary,  here,  is  the  preparation  of  the  Cloverites  :  The 
table  resembles  in  form  a  clover-leaf.  Light  floods 
the  scene.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the  odor  of  flowers. 
A  dozen  glasses  by  each  plate  show  that  others 
beside  Mephistocles  can  draw  from  holes  made  in  a 
board.  Peacocks’  tongues  are  not  lacking. 

Old  men,  middle-aged  men,  young  men,  are,  at 
Cloverite  feasts,  the  eaters,  the  drinkers,  the  story¬ 
tellers,  the  song- singers,  and  the  speech-makers. 

Journalists,  lawyers,  actors,  doctors,  philosophers, 
men  of  the  town :  the  Clover  is  a  circular  club.  If 
clubs  there  must  be,  a  better  combination  is  not  to 
be  imagined.  It  is  for  age  to  apply  a  bit  to  the  jaws 
of  youth.  It  is  for  the  young  to  keep  the  old  vital. 
Journalists  are  men  full  of  news  ;  lawyers  furnish  snap  ; 
actors  are  anecdotal ;  doctors  are  convenient  for  colics  ; 
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philosophers  keep  a  bowl  from  running  dry,  or  from 
running  over;  men  of  the  town — well,  men  of  the 
I  town  are  not  without  a  use,  even  though  it  be  not 
always  easy  to  say  just  what  the  use  is — aesthetical, 
perhaps. 

A  skull  by  the  side  of  the  salt.  This  seems  to 
I  imply,  to  the  Cloverites,  not  the  “  dum  vivimus  viva- 
'  mus”  of  the  Egyptian  feaster,  but  rather  the  “look 
at  what  you’re  eating”  of  a  modern  agnostic.  Sharp  ! 
This  is  perhaps  the  word  that  expresses  it ;  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  finding  out  how  to  antagonize  “spiritus 
frumenti”  with  soda-water;  getting  understanding  of 
I  the  fact  that  good  and  evil  are  not  things  in  them- 
I  selves,  but  that  they  are  things  of  relation ;  saving 
yourself,  by  means  of  knowledge,  from  becoming  a 
death’s-head  before  your  time. 

Something  like  what  follows  seems  to  the  writer 
to  be  the  idea  of  Cloverism ;  and,  if  the  conclusion 
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be  right,  it  certainly  would  not  be  amiss  to  turn  the 
whole  town  into  this  particular  pasture  (?). 

Earth  is  a  glorious  earth.  Vivat !  Vivat !  Dew 
is  seen  to  change  itself  into  wine.  Rain  and  loam-f.! 
combine  to  make  luscious  berries  and  sapid  fruits. 


Purling  streams  invite  to  the  bath.  The  fleet  horse;  | 


I 


has  his  legs,  that,  by  means  of  them,  men  may  run 
rapidly.  Air  is  sweet  to  breathe:  it  comforts  all  over.'  ' 
No  beauty  is  so  beautiful  as  the  beauty  of  a  woman.  ^ 
Song  is  a  means  to  ecstasy.  There  are  roses  without  | 


thorns.  Good-fellowship  is  a  good  the  world  over,  j 


I 

It* 


!! 


Strong  drink  is  not  an  evil  to  the  man  that  is  weak. 

J*"  i 

Enlightment  takes  away  superstition.  Under  the 
of  the  universe,  we  are  our  own  care-takers.  We  can^j 

I 

float  upon  a  wave,  instead  of  having  it  float  upon  us.  f 
We  can  ride  above  clouds.  We  say  our  say,  and  can  ; 
scatter  it  broadcast  over  the  land  by  means  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  sheets,  printed  in  thousands  of  seconds.  The 
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world  is  crammed  full  of  things  that  make  to  having 
a  good  time.  Sackcloth  is  for  men  who  have  a  bad 
conscience,  or  who  are  fools.  Vivat !  We  respect 
ourselves.  We  are  sons  of  the  God.  We  are  formed 
powerful  to  the  extent  of  our  needs.  To  harness  the 
lightning  is  our  play.  We  make  a  mightier  than  the 
wind,  out  of  steam.  We  turn  seas  into  channels, 
and  irrigate  dry  places  by  means  of  canals.  Our  fire- 
ploughs  will  cut  an  isthmus  in  twain.  We  make  rain, 
and  we  scatter  storms.  We  will  continue  .strong  by 
reason  of  knowing  how  to  make  muscle.  Our  bones 
we  will  stuff  with  hardness,  having  learned  the  secret. 
Vivat!  The  Now  is  an  eternal  Now:  form  changes. 
Ego  lives  forever.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
a  man  ;  we  accept  this,  and  will  try  and  keep  out  of 
hell.  Everything  is  perfect,  except  as  men  interfere 
and  derange.  Vivat !  (This  on  the  side  of  the  salt.) 

Turning  to  the  side  of  the  skull :  Clover  and  a 
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doctor,  champagne  and  headache,  pate -de- foie -gras  f 

Upon  the  plate, - in  the  basin:  the  last  sometimes,!; 

sometimes  too  often.  Recognition  of  the  facts  that! 
dew  has  relation  with  pleurisies  ;  that  a  man  can  bef ; 
drowned  in  a  puddle  ;  that  a  broken  leg  is  often  got;  i 
from  a  fall  off  a  horse;  that  a  woman,  angelic  as  to 4 
form,  may  be  devilish  as  to  disposition  ;  that  there*! 
are  roses  carrying  more  thorns  than  scent ;  thatjl 
good-fellowship  can  turn  into  bad -fellowship ;  that! 
strong  drink  is  not  a  good  to  the  man  that  is  better! 
without  it;  that  men  can  deceive  themselves  as  to! 
what  constitutes  enlightenment;  that  being  our  own* 
care-takers  relates  to  the  prescience  of  God,  which 
has  given  immutable  laws;  that  over- confidence  is 
not  better  than  under-respect ;  that  balloons  collapse  ; 
that  sackcloth,  if  it  represent  self-abnegation,  is 

! 

glossier  than  broadcloth  ;  that  to  be  a  son  of  the  God 
implies  possession  of  godly  attributes ;  that  to  keep 
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out  of  hell  is  just  as  easy  as  it  is  to  keep  out  of 
doing  bad,  and  no  easier. 

Reaping  according  to  the  sowing :  A  Cloverite 
feast  impresses  as  would  a  field  of  clover  that  might 
:  be  found  fenced  in  wath  champagne  and  Jack -roses. 

1  To  see  clover  is  to  recognize  value  ;  a  fence  which 
I  surrounds  it  is  secondar}a  What  if  our  epicureans 
fence  themselves  about  with  Jack-roses?  An  epicure 
of  the  true  education  smells  not  of  poppies,  neither 
does  he  drink  wine  that  is  stale. 

Truly  is  it  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold — this  clover- 
field  of  the  Philadelphians  :  this  exuberant  clover-field. 
Three  leaves  are  the  exception.  The  Jack-roses  come 
quickly  to  be  overlooked  in  the  five-leaved  grass  sticks. 
The  sparkle  of  champagne  growls  flat  by  reason  of 
wTat  belongs  to  ten -leaved  mortals. 

A  dual  field  :  The  pop  of  a  cork,  the  glitter  of 
a  bon-mot.  A  fizz  of  wine,  a  joke  that  sets  the  table 
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in  a  roar.  Sentiment,  burlesque.  Singing,  caterwaul¬ 
ing.  Compliments,  criticisms.  Players  like  to  children, 
workers  like  to  giants.  Examples  as  to  greatness, 
warners  as  to  failure.  Wealth,  poverty.  Wit,  dullness. 
Thanks,  Cloverites,  for  the  good  things  of  your  field, 
for  lessons,  for  profit  found  in  your  goodlie  companie. 


E  Small  Bo^'8  Biobt  of  fTerror. 


LOVE  horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs— not 
hogs  —  cats,  dogs,  and  babies- — other 
people’s  babies- — and  everything  alive 
that  is  helpless.  Many  persons  object 
to  the  use  of  the  word  “love,”  when 
applied  to  anything  but  human  beings ; 
but  I  think  one  may  love  a  beautiful 
day,  a  pretty  flower,  a  cold  raw  snowy 
day,  when  he  can  stay  indoors  before  a 
crackling  fire,  and  even  love  a  Clover 
Club  dinner.  As  for  cats  and  dogs, 
how  can  one  help  loving  them  ?  For 
me,  I  have  five  cats  and  three  dogs. 
I  have  a  black  cat  without  a  white  hair. 


j 

I 

I 
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and  I  have  a  white  cat  without  a  black  hair.  They 
get  their  breakfasts  every  morning  on  my  shoulders, 
and  curl  their  paws  under  in  most  lovable  fashion. 
My  dogs  are  big  and  little.  But  my  story  is  to  be 
about  a  certain  horse  and  a  certain  dog — not  a  cow, 
nor  a  sheep,  nor  a  pig,  nor  a  cat,  nor  a  baby  being 
in  it. 

I  was  a  country-boy,  and  about  twelve  years  old. 
My  guardian  owned  a  pretty  little  stubby  mare  with 
a  little  stubby  tail,  and  the  mare’s  name  was  “  Betty.” 
I  was  permitted,  or  rather  directed,  to  take  care  of 
her.  We  became  the  most  intimate  friends.  She 
knew  my  voice,  and  would  answer  me  from  any  dis¬ 
tance.  At  that  time,  she  was  my  only  friend,  and  I 
have  sometimes  doubted  whether  I  ever  had  such  a 
good  one  since.  Young  as  I  was,  I  taught  her — an 
apt  pupil — several  tricks.  I  often  took  her  from  the 
stable,  and,  without  harness,  bridle,  or  halter,  she 
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would  follow  me  wherever  I  went.  With  what  affec¬ 
tion  I  groomed  her !  With  what  care  I  prepared  her 
oats  and  corn  and  hay !  And  how  lovingly  she  repaid 
me  by  rubbing  her  nose  against  my  face  whenever  I 
went  into  her  stall !  The  other  horses,  I  did  not  care 
for :  Betty  and  I  were  the  only  friends  in  the  whole 
establishment.  Our  affection  certainly  was  mutual.  If 
anyone  else  went  near  her  in  the  stable,  she  would 
kick  and  bite,  and  it  got  to  the  point  that  Betty  would 
not  allow  anybody  else  to  harness  her.  .  As  she  was 
a  good  goer,  and  faithful  on  the  road,  with  what  the 
sportsmen  call  staying -powers,  she  was  used  nearly 
every  day.  So  the  harnessing  of  her  and  getting  her 
ready  for  the  buggy  became  rather  irksome  to  me. 
I  parted  with  her  every  day  with  regret,  and,  when 
she  came  back,  she  showed  in  many  ways  that  she 
was  glad  to  see  me.  Horses  have  more  sense  than 
the  unthinking  imagine,  and  it  makes  me  angry  to  see 
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them  beaten  as  they  always  are  by  cowardly  drivers. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  remember,  this  day,  that  I  never 
struck  Betty  a  blow — heaven  rest  her  soul,  if  horses 
have  souls.  I  wish  I  had  a  photograph  of  her  face. 
Her  eyes  were  almost  human  in  their  intelligence,  and 
the  whole  face  seemed  to  show  a  surpassing  instinct. 
We  were  about  the  same  age,  and,  when  she  died,  at 
twenty  years,  I  went  three  hundred  miles  to  give  her 
decent  burial.  If  any  of  my  readers  are  ever  in  my 
native  village,  in  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  they 
will  find  a  little  stone  at  the  head  of  a  horse’s  grave, 
as  my  tribute  to  Betty. 

How  few  can  understand  how  a  homeless  and 
friendless  boy  will  catch  at  the  first  friend  that  comes, 
even  a  horse  or  a  dog.  Dogs  are  friends  :  cats  are 
selfish.  I  had  no  friends  in  school.  The  boys  either 
disliked  me  or  I  disliked  them,  and  at  home  my  life 
was  miserable.  Betty  was  my  only  consolation. 
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One  day — and  here  begins  my  little  story^ — my 

f 

i  guardian  told  me  that,  the  next  morning,  at  five  o’clock, 
he  wanted  me  to  harness  Betty,  and  go  to  Cherry 
Creek,  twenty  miles  off,  and  collect  a  note  of  two 
hundred  dollars.  In  those  days,  the  banking -system 
was  not  what  it  is  to-day.  I  was  up  betimes.  Betty 
was  glad  to  see  me  so  early  in  the  morning.  I  had 
a  peck  of  oats  for  her,  for  the  middle  of  her  trip,  and 
I  had  a  bit  of  cold  chicken  and  some  bread  and  butter 
for  my  own  luncheon.  It  was  a  bright  crisp  April  day. 
The  sun  came  up  in  all  his  glory.  The  heavy  clouds 
in  the  west,  I  did  not  think  of  until  the  afternoon. 
The  drive  over  country- roads,  to  a  lover  of  nature,  is 
always  a  delight.  The  little  pale -green  leaves  of  the 
trees  were  just  coming  out,  the  birds  were  coming 
back  from  their  winter  trip  to  the  south,  and  Betty 
and  I  were  both  happy  in  looking  at  the  smiling  face 
of  nature.  Very  well. 
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I  arrived  at  Cherry  Creek  in  due  time.  I  saw;  I 

I' 

my  man.  I  presented  the  papers  I  had,  and  got  the  .. 
money — two  hundred  dollars — more  than  I  had  ever 
had  in  my  possession  before.  I  kept  it  close.  I 
thought  every  one  of  the  few  men  I  met  knew  I  had 
the  money,  and,  little  boy  as  I  was,  I  suspected  every¬ 
body  wanted  to  rob  me  of  it.  I  went  to  the  stable  ^ 
at  the  miserable  country-inn,  and  gave  Betty  her  oats,  ; 
and  I  ate,  beside  her,  my  cold  chicken  and  bread. i 
As  soon  as  we  were  done,  I  put  the  harness  on  Bettyj 
and  put  her  to  the  buggy,  intending  to  drive  home 
that  night.  Getting  on  the  road,  however,  the  thunder 
and  lightning  came,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  floods. 
The  storm  was  terrible.  An  accident  occurred  soon  : 

after  I  left  the  tavern.  It  was  a  happy  accident,  for  it  I 
would  have  been  unsafe  to  drive  home  in  that  storm.  I 
The  mare  stopped,  and  I  got  out  to  see  what  the 
matter  was.  Going  to  her  head,  I  found  the  bridle 
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broken.  She  at  once  began  to  shake  her  head  and 
stamp  her  forefeet.  I  looked  vainly  for  a  cause. 
While  adjusting  the  bridle,  Betty  took  with  her  teeth, 
but  very  carefully,  from  my  head — a  trick  I  had  taught 
her — my  poor  little  cap,  and  shook  it  as  a  terrier 
shakes  a  rat.  She  acted  so  badly  that  I  was  afraid 
to  drive  her.  Reluctantly,  with  the  great  amount  of 
money  in  my  pockets,  I  turned  round  and  went  back 
to  the  tavern.  I  remember  Betty’s  delight  to  this  day. 
It  was  raining  very  hard,  but  she  danced  and  shook 
her  head  like  a  young  colt.  The  storm  was  really 
terrible,  and  I  yet  remember  with  what  joy  I  thanked 
Betty  in  my  mind  for  preventing  me  from  trying  to 
go  home  that  night. 

So  I  went  back  to  the  little  wooden  two -story 
hotel,  holding  fast  to  my  money,  as  you  may  be  sure. 
I  saw  that  Betty  was  well  taken  care  of,  and  then  I 
went  and  got  my  supper.  Sleepy  from  my  long  drive 
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and  my  boyish  anxiety,  I  went  soon  to  my  room. 
There  was  no  key  to  my  door — every  reader  who  has 
been  in  a  country-hotel  will  understand  this — and  I 
prepared  for  bed  in  great  trepidation.  I  took  my  two 
hundred  dollars  and  put  it  in  my  trousers -pocket. 
Next,  I  rolled  the  trousers  up  and  put  them  in  the  j 
pillow-slip.  Then  I  put  a  chair  against  the  shut  door,  ; 

I 

said  my  prayers,  and  went  to  sleep.  I 

Nobody,  without  a  boy’s  experience  in  such  a  | 
case,  can  understand  the  responsibility  and  fear  I  felt  ; 
about  that  two  hundred  dollars.  This  responsibility  and 
fear  must  have  had  an  influence  on  my  mind  even  in 
sleep,  for  my  slumber  was  filled  with  horrible  things. 
Two  or  three  hours  after  I  went  to  bed,  I  awoke  with 

j 

a  shudder.  Somebody,  I  thought,  was  robbing  me  of 
my  two  hundred  dollars.  I  was  in  total  darkness  :  I 
could  not  see  anything.  I  felt  my  pillow,  and  found 
my  two  hundred  dollars  safe.  Just  as  I  was  dropping 
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into  sleep  again,  a  terrible  thing  occurred,  which  almost 
froze  my  blood :  I  heard  a  heavy  body  move  under 
my  bed.  “After  my  money!’’  I  said  to  myself,  and 
I  was  frightened  almost  to  death.  I  was  awake  and 
alert.  I  had  nothing  to  defend  myself  with.  I  was  a 
poor  little  sickly  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age.  The  two  hundred  dollars  I  had,  in  amount,  was 
more  to  me  then  than  a  million  would  be  to-day,  though 
I  am  poor  enough,  heaven  knows.  I  was  afraid  to 

N. 

call  for  help,  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  door,  I  was 
afraid  even  to  move :  for  I  thought  the  man  under 
the  bed  would  kill  me.  The  terror  I  went  through, 
that  hour  or  two,  no  tongue  or  pen  can  describe. 
I  heard  the  breathing,  the  heavy  movements  of  the 
body,  the  half- snore  of  an  uneasy  sleeper,  and  I  was 
nearly  crazed  with  fear.  Finally,  I  was  worn  out. 
Every  exertion  of  mind  or  body  has  its  limit.  I  had 
reached  mine,  and,  with  the  unseen  horror  still  under 
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my  bed,  I  yet  went  to  sleep.  The  agony,  the  terror,  ! 
the  dread,  the  fear,  the  burden  of  anxiety  I  felt,  had 
been  too  much  for  me,  and  I  went  to  sleep. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  happened  afterwards. 

I  dreamed  of  everything  in  the  known  and  unknown 
world,  and  a  cold  sweat  was  upon  me  all  night  long,  j 
In  the  morning,  I  fell  into  a  very  quiet  and  restful  il 
sleep.  How  did  I  awake?  I  will  tell  you.  I  felt  || 
something  soft  and  pleasant  on  my  cheek.  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  saw  at  my  bedside  a  great  big  dog.  1|| 
He  was  standing  at  my  pillow,  good-naturedly  licking  | 
my  face.  He  had  strayed  into  my  compartment  the  | 
day  before,  and  taken  the  lower  berth.  At  first,  waking 
suddenly,  I  was  greatly  frightened  ;  but  afterward  I  was  ( 

r  I 

glad  my  robber  was  a  dog.  Of  course,  when  I  looked 
in  the  glass,  I  found  my  hair  turned  white :  this  always 
happens.  But  I  drove  home,  that  day,  feeling  as 
happy  as  any  member  of  the  Clover  Club  ever  felt.  ‘ 


i  ■  A.  ■ 
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Uruant  Ibues* 


HOOSING  sky  for  a  canvas,  the 
Artist  divine 

Dipped  His  brush  in  the  sunset 
of  gold, 

And,  taking  the  drops  sifted  down 
from  the  clouds. 

Deftly  painted  the  rainbow  bold. 

The  redolent  clover-heads,  bowed 
to  the  breeze. 

As  they  gladden  the  landscape 
athwart. 

Were  dropped  from  the  brush  of  the 
Painter  supreme. 

As  the  wind  pushed  the  cloudlets  apart. 
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So,  gleaners,  who  garner  the  sweet  clover- blooms 
That  brighten  the  earth’s  verdant  sod, 
Remember  each  blossom’s  a  fugitive  tint 
Dropped  down  from  the  easel  of  God. 


■a: 


Zbc  Bobolink’s  iTDessaae* 


I 

! 
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lOOfTO 


“  Sweet  by  the  roadsides,  sweet  by  sills, 

Sweet  in  the  meadows,  sweet  on  hills. 

Sweet  in  its  white,  sweet  in  its  red. 

Oh,  half  of  its  sweetness  cannot  be  said ; 

Sweet  in  its  every  living  breath. 

Sweetest,  perhaps,  at  last,  in  death.” 

ICTURESQUE  and  beautiful.  It  was 
the  only  green  slope  in  all  the 
country  round.  At  its  foot  was  a 
shining  pool,  whose  waters  bubbled 
through  the  silvery  sand  that  lay 
beneath  the  black  loam  of  the  low¬ 
lands.  On  its  crest  were  deserted 
Indian  graves  and  other  relics  of  their 
tribal  life.  A  lovely  river,  flowing  between 
heavily -wooded  banks,  reflected  even  to  the 
depth  of  its  deep  blue  waters  the  beauties  of 
this  singular  furrow  in  the  wildwood.  The  sun. 
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as  if  rejoicing  in  this  one  chance  to  part  the  shadows, 
to  touch  the  earth  with  its  choicest  glances  and  paint 
it  with  bright  colors,  poured  its  golden  rays  over  the 
little  mounds  at  the  summit,  and  down  over  the  rich 
verdure  into  the  dancing  waters  of  the  spring.  This 
winrow  up  the  hillside  was  an  old,  old  clearing.  It 
had  been  made  by  the  red  men  when  they  were  the 
masters  of  all  ,  that  region  lying  between  the  lakes. 
Out  of  the  great  stretch  of  wilderness  which  was  theirs, 
only  this  space  had  been  shorn  of  its  timber  to  make 
a  place  for  their  wigwams.  All  about  it  were  cast  the 
deep  shadows  of  a  dense  forest,  and  the  pathway  up 
the  easy  ascent  was  fringed  with  great  trees  and  thick 
undergrowth.  The  rich  deep  color  of  these  monarchs 
and  their  growing  sprouts  was  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  lighter  shades  of  green  upon  the  wild  grasses 
which  grew  along  the  opening.  When  each  year  was 
young,  beautiful  flowers  mingled  their  delicate  tints 
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and  sweet  perfume  with  the  many  other  charms  of 
the  place.  Long  years  after  it  ceased  to  be  the  home 
of  the  savage,  it  attracted  all  who  saw  it — so  wild,  so 
soft,  so  picturesque  was  its  beauty.  There  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  hidden  away  in  childhood’s  memory,  that  the 
nomadic  people  who  camped  here  so  loved  this  hunt- 
ing-ground — were  so  attached  to  their  outpost  on  the 
large  knoll  overlooking  the  water- course,  with  the 
purling  drinking- basin  by  its  bank — that  armed  men 
had  to  be  sent  to  drive  them  upon  other  lands  after 
they  had  agreed  by  treaty  to  leave  these.  While  being 
forced  away,  both  young  and  old  cast  a  long  lingering 
look  upon  their  old  home,  and  invoked  the  Great  Spirit 
to  bring  them  back  to  it  again.  Until  this  day,  other 
touching  legends  cling  to  this  historic  clip  in  this  sea 
of  woods  ;  but  this  one,  without  great  help  from  the 
fancy,  makes  the  most  vivid  picture  of  them  all. 

One  day  in  early  autumn,  after  the  freshness  of 
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spring-time  and  the  richness  of  summer  were  giving 
way  to  “a  season  of  mist  and  mellow  fruitfulness,”  a 
fleet-winged  messenger  stopped  in  its  flight  to  drink 
from  the  earthen  cup  nature  had  made  for  man.  Its 
pure  waters  mirrored  a  beautiful  member  of  the 
feathered  tribes.  They  reflected  the  dark  glossy 
plumage  of  the  back  and  wings,  with  which  neatly 
blended  a  light  shade  of  bufl",  which,  like  the  space 
along  the  hillside,  gave  a  new  and  fresh  color  to  a 
sombre  background.  The  change  began  at  the  end 
of  the  short  stout  bill,  and  ran  across  the  throat  down 
over  the  breast.  The  large  quick  eyes  were  divided 
by  a  sharp  tuft  of  feathers,  which  set  square  above 
the  head.  This  cunning  bird  perched  upon  a  swinging 
limb,  and,  for  a  moment,  watched  with  a  knowing  wink 
the  restless  sand  below  the  spring- water.  Then  its 
song  echoed  its  name,  and  by  its  own  shrill  notes  the 
backwoodsman  was  taught  what  it  should  be  called. 
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Contented  with  itself  and  its  surroundings,  it  made 
the  stillness  resound  with  its  clear  and  emphatic 
eulog)’  of  itself.  As  it  sang,  a  single  seed— gathered 
many,  many  miles  away — dropped  from  out  its  bill. 
Soon  it  drank  and  flew  away,  but  the  yellow  kernel 
it  let  fall  remained.  In  some  mysterious  way  the  soil 
covered  it,  and  it  sprouted  and  grew.  When  May 
days  came  again,  a  single  stand  of  the  common  herb¬ 
age  known  only  on  well -tilled  fields  appeared.  But 
here  it  was  a  stranger  to  ever}^  living  thing.  Its  clus¬ 
tering  leaves  were  of  uncommon  shape,  and  the  color 
was  of  a  deeper  hue  than  that  of  any  of  the  native 
grasses.  As  it  expanded,  one  flower  tipped  the  end 
of  the  long  stem,  and  for  a  month  or  more  nodded 
its  round  red  head  at  the  Indians  who  passed  and 
repassed  it  many  times  a  day.  They  had  never  seen 
such  a  blossom  before  ;  but  it  soon  withered,  drooped, 
and  was  forgotten.  Another  season,  and  several  flowers 
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and  many  pear-shaped  leaves  sprang  up  about  the 
spot  where  the  first  one  had  died.  Each  year,  this  j 
new  grass  spread  along  the  higher  ground  about  the  | 
place  from  which  the  natives  drank  of  the  purest  and  , 

coolest  water  in  all  that  country.  Before  the  red  men  j 

[ 

were  driven  off  by  fast-approaching  civilization,  a  large  ^ 
part  of  the  open  space  was  covered  with  these  dark- 
green  leaves  and  the  sweet  blossoms  that  bred  them. 
Yet  it  was  nameless,  and  no  one  knew  its  uses. 
When  the  first  white  settler  found  his  way  thither, 
and  came  upon  this  single  footprint  of  civilized  life  i 
the  bird  had  made,  he  was  puzzled.  But  he  watched 
it  with  interest,  and,  when  the  flowers  were  ripe,  cut 
them  with  his  sickle.  He  cured  them  with  great  care, 
and,  with  his  hand,  culled  each  precious  seed  from  its 
hiding-place.  When  he  had  made  a  small  opening  in 
the  woods,  he  scattered  them  from  between  his  thumb 
and  finger,  and  from  this  small  sowing  he  reaped  a 
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good  crop.  A  year  after,  when  a  neighbor  moved  in, 
he  gave  to  him  from  his  second  gleaning,  and  he  in 
turn  divided  with  the  next  pioneer.  .  So  it  came  to 
pass  that,  from  the  single  grain  the  bobolink  dropped 
at  the  Indian  spring,  clover  and  its  sweets  were  given 
to  all  the  fertile  fields  of'  one  of  the  loveliest  sections 
of  Michigan. 

“  I  wonder  what  the  clover  thinks ! 

Intimate  friend  of  bobolinks, 

Lover  of  daisies  slim  and  white, 

Waltzer  with  buttercups  at  night.” 


The  bobolink  still  whistles  along  the  lanes  of 
Montgomery  plains.  The  same  old  winrow  in  the 
woods  is  there  now,  carefully  preserved  for  the  tradi¬ 
tions  that  cluster  about  it.  The  spring,  with  its  clear 
cold  water  and  white  rolling  sands,  is  to-day  just  as  it 
was  when  the  Indians  possessed  the  soil  and  all  its 
belongings.  Two  miles  away,  a  neat  and  thriving 
town  skirts  the  banks  of  the  swift-running  Grand  ;  but, 
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in  the  days  of  the  first  clover- seeding,  only  the  canoe  ! 
of  the  Indian  ruffled  its  waters.  It  is  surrounded  in  ji 
these  days  with  fertile  fields  ;  “the  peach  is  the  emblem 
of  beauty,”  and  all  the  country-side  re-echoes  the  song 
of  the  same  birds  that  were  there  years  and  years 
ago.  King  of  them  all  is  the  bobolink — just  as  aristo-  ! 
cratic  and  egotistical  as  ever.  From  along  the  new-  - 
mown  hay -fields  he  still  shouts  his  name  —  plumes  : 
himself  on  the  pride  of  his  ancestry,  as  if  aware  of| " 
the  fact  that  it  was  his  forerunner  that  dropped  thefi 
seed  for  these  rich  harvests  of  clover  the  husbandman 
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OWEVER  much  we  may  think  of 
the  future,  it  is  seldom  permitted 
us  to  look  into  its  wondrous  mys¬ 
teries.  The  publication  of  this 
volume  offers  an  occasion,  and 
the  appended  account,  which  tears 
the  veil  from  the  face  of  futurity, 
shows  to  what  lengths  and  delights 
the  Clover  Club  will  come. 

[Specially  reported  for  The  Philadelphia  Hourly  Electric 
Lamp,  January  15,  1982.] 

The  Clover  Club,  of  this  city — the  oldest  and 
most  famous  dining -club  in  existence  —  yesterday 
celebrated  its  Centennial  by  a  magnificent  banquet 
at  its  new  club-house,  at  Sixtieth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  the 
superb  dining-hall  of  which  was  used  for  the  first  time. 
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Among  the  many  distinguished  guests  were  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  Presidents  of  Great  Britain 
and  France — who  came  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia  on  the  new 
electric -motor  ship  Edison,”  which  made  the  trip  in  nineteen 
hours,  the  shortest  voyage  on  record — all  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
the  Governors  of  the  thirteen  original  United  States,  the  Secretaries 
of  Arbitration,  the  Navy,  the  Treasury,  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries, 
Electricity,  and  Transportation,  the  Governors  of  Alaska  and  Nova 
Scotia  —  who  came  in  their  own  elegant  air -ships — the  Mayors  of 
the  thirty  cities  of  the  United  States  containing  over  one  million 
inhabitants  each,  and  leading  men  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  the 
bar,  the  church,  and  the  stage.  There  were  present  one  hundred 
and  twenty -one  descendants  of  the  original  thirty  members  of  the 
Club.  All  the  ceremonies  were  to  a  great  extent  reminiscential  of 
‘‘the  good  old  times  of  a  hundred  years  ago.” 

The  banquet  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  E.  Brainerd  Handy, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  President  of  the  Club,  who,  as  a 
toast-master,  has  revived  the  fame  of  his  distinguished  ancestor,  so 
justly  celebrated  in  his  day  and  generation. 

The  fine  painting  of  the  first  Executive  Committee  —  Messrs. 
Handy,  Deacon,  Balch,  Jackson,  and  Potter — was  shown  for  the 
first  time.  The  figures  are  full-length,  and  the  quaint,  stiff,  old- 
fashioned  costumes  of  that  day  form  a  great  contrast  to  the  easy, 
graceful,  and  beautiful  dresses  of  the  living  Cloverites  and  their 
guests. 

A  life-size  statue,  in  bronze,  of  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure — 
said  to  have  been  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time — was  unveiled. 
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and  most  surely  this  statue  shows  the  judgment  of  that  day  to  have 
been  correct.  Colonel  McClure  was  related  by  marriage  to  Simon 
Gratz,  whose  portrait  is  now  preserved  in  The  Pennsylvania 
Museum  of  Portraits  and  Relics  of  Distinguished  Americans,”  which 
institution  was  founded  with  the  fund  left  for  that  purpose  by  Hon. 
Thomas  Donaldson,  one  of  the  original  Clovers. 

An  old  poem,  written  ninety -eight  years  ago,  by  William 
Ralston  Balch  —  the  Club’s  first  poet — and  the  parody  on  ‘‘The 
Seven  Ages,”  by  Dr.  Bedloe  —  the  Club’s  first  and  greatest  wit  — 
were  recited  by  Professor  Irving,  of  Oxford  University :  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  the  famous  actor  of  the  last  century,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  honorary  members  of  the  Club. 

Many  of  the  old  dishes  of  the  first  banquets  were  on  the 
“menu”;  among  others,  “saddle  of  mutton,  a-la-Pierie.”  As  the 
automatons  carried  about  the  table  the  sheep  roasted  whole  and  in 
their  skins,  the  foremost  bearing  aloft  an  enormous  ram,  the  whole 
company  arose  and  sang  “The  Darby  Ram,”  the  song  always  sung 
by  George  Pierie,  at  the  old-time  banquets,  when  this  dish  was 
served. 

The  following,  among  other  curious  and  interesting  things  con¬ 
nected  in  some  way  with  the  old  Clovers  and  their  guests,  were 
brought  from  “The  Museum-Room”  in  the  building,  and  exhibited, 
to  the  great  delight  of  all ;  The  sword  which  General  Sherman 
wore,  on  his  “march  to  the  sea.”  The  original  draft  of  Hon. 
Wayne  MacVeagh’s  greatest  letter  to  Ben  Butler.  A  bottle  of  the 
first  pure  drinking-water  Philadelphia  ever  had:  presented  by  a 
descendant  of  General  William  Ludlow,  the  famous  military  Clover, 
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who  won  such  renown  when  Canada  was  freed  from  English  rule. 
Robert  Ingersoll’s  great  letter  on  the  word  “Clover.”*  Several 
passes  on  the  old  Pennsylvania  Railroad  —  when  steam  was  still  a 
motive -power — signed  by  J.  R.  Wood  and  George  W.  Boyd, 
General  and  Assistant  Passenger  Agents  of  the  road  at  that  time. 
The  pen  with  which  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  of  the  Philadelphia 
“Press,”  wrote  his  famous  editorial,  in  1888,  which  made  him 
Minister  to  England.  The  jeweled  dagger  used  by  the  great  Italian 
tragedian,  Salvini,  in  his  master-piece,  “Othello.”  A  phonograph, 
which  has  contained  for  the  past  ninety  years  three  of  James  T. 
Bingham’s  heartiest  laughs,  which  proved,  when  they  were  released, 
perfectly  contagious.  A  piece  of  petrified  gall,  worn  by  M.  P. 
Handy  when  he  smuggled  himself  on  board  the  United  States 
man-of-war  “Despatch,”  and  by  that  means  was  present  at  “The 
Surrender  of  the  ^  Virginius  ’  at  Bahia  Honda.”  The  torch  with 
which .  Colonel  McCaull  set  fire  to  Colonel  McClure’s  house  in 
Chambersburg,  during  the  great  Civil  War,  1860-65.  The  fortieth 
volume  of  “Donaldson’s  Reminiscences  of  Distinguished  Men,”  the 
only  copy  extant  containing  the  expurgated  chapter  on  Rev.  Dr. 
Burchard.  An  old  helmet,  spur,  harmoniphon,  “glue -pot,”  and 

*  Editorial  Note. — Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  wrote  the  following  letter: 
“  I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  ‘Clover’  with  you  to-morrow.  A  won¬ 
derful  thing  is  ‘Clover.’  It  means  honey  and  cream;  that  is  to  say,  industry  and 
contentment ;  that  is  to  say,  the  happy  bees  in  perfumed  fields,  and  at  the  cottage-gate 
‘  Old  Bos,’  the  bountiful,  serenely  chewing  satisfaction’s  cud,  in  that  blessed  twilight 
pause  that,  like  a  benediction,  falls  between  all  toil  and  sleep.  This  Clover  makes  me 
dream  of  happy  hours ;  of  childhood’s  rosy  cheeks ;  of  dimpled  babes ;  of  wholesome 
loving  wives ;  of  honest  men ;  of  springs,  and  brooks,  and  violets,  and  all  there  is 
of  stainless  joy  in  peaceful  human  life.  A  wonderful  word  is  ‘Clover’!  Drop  the 
‘  C,’  and  you  have  the  happiest  of  mankind ;  take  away  the  ‘  C  ’  and  ‘  r,’  and  you 
have  left  the  only  thing  that  makes  a  heaven  of  this  dull  and  barren  earth;  cut 
off  the  ‘  r  ’  alone,  and  there  remains  a  warm  deceitful  bud,-  that  sweetens  breath 
and  keeps  the  peace  in  countless  homes  whose  masters  frequent  clubs.  After  all. 
Bottom  was  right:  ‘Good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow.’” 
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whitewash-brush,  used  by  Governor  Bunn,  of  Idaho,  before  he  became 
United  States  Senator  from  that  State.  A  model  of  Jay  Gould’s 
steam -yacht  ‘‘Atalanta,”  left  by  the  eminent  sailor  and  writer 
on  navigation,  Captain  John  W.  Shackford  :  a  most  curious-looking 
craft  she  must  have  been.  The  whip  carried  by  Colonel  B.  K.  Jamison 
when  he  drove  his  coach,  “The  Rambler,”  through  the  old  United 
States,  horses  being  still  used  in  that  day.  The  original  of  the  reply 
of  Thomas  Nast  to  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  in  January.  The  old 
autograph-book,  presented  to  the  Club,  1884,  by  William  Henry  Lex, 
Esq.,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  guests  of  the  Club  for  the  first 
fifty  years  of  its  existence.  Another  interesting  relic —  although  it 
refused  to  allow  itself  to  be  returned  with  the  others  to  the  Museum, 
and  showed  as  much  life  as  anyone  at  the  table — was  George  Sturgis 
Deacon,  aged  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  son  of  Charles  R. 
Deacon,  first  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Club ;  this  old  man, 
when  a  boy,  had  seen  all  the  original  Clovers,  and  seems  to  have 
been  specially  preserved  to  bind  with  a  living  unbroken  chain  of 
memory  the  dead  past  to  the  living  present. 

The  distinguished  guests  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
who  were  unable  to  attend  were  connected  with  the  banqueting-hall 
by  telauriphone  and  the  newly -invented  optiphone,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  hear  and  see  the  entire  proceedings. 

One  hundred  bottles  of  port  wine,  left  for  the  Club’s  Cen¬ 
tennial  by  the  will  of  Boldt,  the  celebrated  chef- de -cuisine  of  the 
old  Bellevue,  that  stood  at  Broad  and  Walnut  Streets — at  that  time 
a  central  and  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  and  where  all  the  first 
banquets  were  held  —  were  opened,  and,  in  this  glorious  wine,  now 
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extinct,  the  health  of  the  “Clover  men  of  a  hundred  years  ago” 
was  drunk,  standing  and  in  silence. 

The  ancient  “  baby -chair,”  upon  which  was  found  cut  — 
evidently  with  an  old-fashioned  jack-knife — the  names  “  Postlethwaite 
and  Ferguson” — the  only  twins  the  Club  ever  gave  birth  to  — 
the  old  silver  grill,  and  original  “Potter”  loving-cup,  which  the 
archives  of  the  Club  prove  to  have  been  pressed  by  the  lips  of 
sixty  thousand  of  the  brightest  and  wittiest  men  that  have  ever 
lived,  completed  their  century  of  service.  What  fragrant  memories 
cluster  around  these  inanimate  things,  and  how  precious  they 
seemed  to  all !  If  they  could  only  have  spoken,  they  would  have 
•told  of  Dougherty’s  eloquence  —  how  that  impassioned  heartfelt 
oratory  died  with  him ;  of  the  bluff,  hearty,  truthful  manner,  boyish 
spirits,  and  happy  face  of  General  Sherman ;  of  Wayne  MacVeagh’s 
Macaulayan  versatility — great  in  all  manner  of  speech,  equally  great 
with  his  pen;  of  the  manly  simple-hearted  Hoyt,  who  stepped 
from  his  high  position  of  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  a  plain 
barrister-at-law — imagine  such  a  thing  in  our  day !  Of  Elcock,  the 
Judge,  who  came  from  the  bench  to  the  old  banquets  in  company 
with  Heverin,  the  advocate — mingling  freely  together,  brothers  in 
social  Clover ;  it  takes  a  still  greater  stretch  of  the  imagination  for  | 
this,  in  our  day,  when  Judges  and  advocates  are  not  permitted  to 
speak  except  in  the  Courts.  Of  the  sweet  voice  of  Carncross,  filling 
all  the  room  with  melody  and  every  eye  with  happy  tears ;  of  the 
graceful  speech,  courteous  manner,  and  wondrous  tact  of  Henry 
Irving ;  of  Singerly  and  Childs,  and  their  sterling  integrity  and 
unflinching  friendship ;  of  Curtin,  with  his  lithe  graceful  figure 
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and  intellectual  face ;  of  Handy,  the  greatest  after  -  dinner  presiding 
genius  America  ever  produced ;  of  the  quick  repartee  of  Bunn ; 
of  Brewster,  Cabinet  officer  and  distinguished  ^‘gentleman  of  the 
old  school  ” ;  of  Boker,  beloved  of  the  muses,  diplomat  and  polished 
citizen  of  the  world ;  of  the  dry  humor  and  strong  sense  of  Jackson  ; 
of  the  modesty  which  failed  to  conceal  the  merit  of  Ashmead ;  of 
the  untiring  industry  and  perseverance  of  Megargee ;  of  the  quiet 
force  of  Lambert ;  of  the  warm  heart  and  great  executive  ability 
of  Wood;  of  Balch — poet,  editor,  artist — the  ^‘Admirable  Crichton,” 
who  did  everything,  and  everything  well.  They  could  tell  us  of  the 
leonine  face  and  head  and  stalwart  frame  of  Vaux,  “the  last  of  the 
Bourbons”;  of  the  sallies  of  Bedloe,  when  his  all  -  conquering  wit 
put  to  rout  all  eloquence,  all  decorum,  all  order,  and  “set  the 
table  on  a  roar”;  of  the  soul  that  shone  through  Barrett’s  eyes; 
of  the  laurels  that  Wyndham  and  Florence  gathered  with  as  much 
grace  at  this  table  as  on  the  stage  they  so  adorned ;  of  Mitchell, 
of  Brainerd  and  Williams,  of  Hawley  and  Morgan,  of  Loring  and 
Snowden,  of  Leland  and  Warner,  of  Cable  and  Twain,  of  Millet  and 
Moran,  of  Hovenden  and  Heaton,  and  of  hundreds  of  others  —  the 
brightest  men  that  have  adorned  every  profession  and  calling  in 
life — that  have  gathered  around  this  clover-leaf :  men  whose  names 
and  memories  are  preserved  securely  in  the  amber  of  song,  story,  and 
history. 

What  a  multitude  of  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  hundred 
years’  existence  of  this  famous  Club  !  What  wondrous  progress  has 
the  world  made  since  its  founders  first  sat  at  “the  clover-leaf ”  ! 
Then  our  republic  contained  only  fifty  millions  of  people,  and  only 
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extended  from  Maine  to  California,  from  Minnesota  to  the  Gulf ; 
now  we  number  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  all  North 
America  is  ours.  Then  England  was  a  monarchy,  and  held  possessions 
on  our  continent :  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  all  kingdoms :  Africa 
almost  uncivilized.  Then  traveling  by  land  and  water  —  fast  (?) 
traveling- — was  done  by  steam-power.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  it 
then  took  longer  to  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago  than  it  now 
does  to  go  from  there  to  London.  How  closely  together  has  the 
world  been  drawn  by  our  scientific  and  mechanical  discoveries ! 

Great  cycle  of  time,  that  has  advanced  humanity  more  than 
all  the  centuries  that  went  before  it !  Kingdoms  have  ceased  to 
be,  empires  have  gone  out,  the  people  rule  themselves  through  their 
own  expressed  choice,  all  the  earth  is  at  peace,  arbitration  has 
taken  the  place  of  war,  many  things — most  things — have  entirely 
changed  in  these  one  hundred  wondrous  years;  but  the  clover -leaf 
of  friendship  is  as  green,  and  the  clover-blossoms  of  love  are  as  sweet, 
as  a  hundred  years  ago.  Wit,  intellect,  and  culture,  love,  mirth,  and 
hospitality  are  still  the  same ;  and  when,  one  hundred  years  from 
now,  our  descendants  celebrate  the  Bi-Centennial  of  the  Clover  Club, 
there  will  still  be  love,  mirth,  and  hospitality :  for,  when  they  die. 


XTbouobts  Hbrift. 


’  ERPAST  is  summer,  when  the 
leaves  turn  brown  ;  . 

Strands  grow  golden  as  the  tide 
goes  down  : 

So  all  may  learn,  as  the  world 
goes  round. 

That  yesterday’s  smile  is  to-mor¬ 
row’s  frown. 


The  rainbow  comes  when  the 
clouds  pass  by. 

Twilight  hides  when  the  sun  rides 
high, 

The  echoes  sleep  when  the  sounds  all  die ; 
But  hearts  love  most  when  the  lips  most  sigh. 
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Snowflakes  slumber  in  the  snowdrift’s  gleam, 
Pebbles  glister  in  the  clear  brook’s  sheen, 

What  oft  we  chase  is  not  what’s  seen  ; 

Thus  strife  may  please,  though  the  prize  be  mean. 

Joys  drift  to  all,  if  the  heart  so  will. 

As  the  race  ever  runs  to  the  wheel  of  the  mill ; 
The  laugh  of  the  river  is  the  smile  of  the  rill. 
And  life  ends  here  when  the  heart  grows  still. 


I 

I 


IRoinan  jpeel  IRefonneb. 


RILLIANT  as  was  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  “Whirl,”  when  I  was 
a  reporter  on  that  journal,  Roman 
Peel  was  one  of  the  brightest 
men  who  composed  it.  He  was  a 
tall  fellow,  thin  as  a  recent  college- 
graduate  who  has  been  a  reporter 
for  two  or  three  years  is  apt  to 
be,  nervous  as  a  man  who  smokes 
two  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day 
always  is,  and  smart  as  most  editors- 
in-chief  think  they  are.  He  was  the 
typical  “all-round”  man.  His  reading 
in  college  had  been  extensive  and  varied,  and 
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he  had  sense  enough  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  a 
newspaper.  “The  old  man”  made  him  telegraph - 
editor  after  I  had  been  on  the  paper  a  few  weeks, 
and,  when  he  did  so,  he  told  Peel  that  he  had  pro¬ 
moted  him  because  he  expected  “minute  and  encyclo¬ 
paedic  accuracy”  from  him. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  Peel.  He  could 
rattle  off  a  column  of  readable  brevier — something 
few  editors  write — in  no  time,  and  he  was  a  competent 
book-reviewer ;  but  he  would  drink  like  a  fish :  so  that 
the  office  gave  him  two  nicknames.  One  was  “Lemon 
Peel,”  and  the  other  was  “  Roman  Punch.”  Peeks  ! 
promotion  was  too  much  for  him.  He  drank  harder 
and  harder:  saying  he  was  “suffering  from  cerebral 
hyperaemia  and  other  diseases  incidental  to  modern  I 
life,”  and  needed  stimulants  to  prevent  his  nerves 

I 

flying  to  pieces.  About  this  time  I  left  the  “Whirl,”  , 
for  Philadelphia,  and  heard  nothing  of  Peel  for  some  1 
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time.  Two  years  ago,  I  met  the  managing-editor  of 
the  “Whirl”  of  my  time.  He  is  now  advance-agent  of 
the  “  Anthropophagian  Wonder,  or  the  Missing  Link.” 
He  told  me  Peel  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
that  finally  he  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where. 

Judge  of  my  surprise,  then,  when  I  met  Peel,  the 
personification  of  style  and  prosperity,  laying  in  canvas- 
back  and  terrapin  at  Ned  Stokes’s,  last  week.  He 
hailed  me  and  called  me  to  his  table,  and^  in  answer 
to  my  queries,  told  me  this  story : 

“I  found  that  the  environment  of  New  York  was 
such  that,  if  I  continued  in  it,  paresis  would  be  the 
result ;  besides,  I  was  reduced  to  the  ranks  for  getting 
drunk,  and  put  on  space,  at  three  dollars  a  column. 
Hearing  that  the  Ty-Ty,  Georgia,  ‘Tongue  of  Fire’ 
was  for  sale,  I  thought  I  would  try  editing  a  country 
weekly  for  a  while  ;  so  that  I  could,  by  entire  change 
of  scene,  gain  health  among  the  ‘  piny  woods.’ 
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“I  had  been  in  Ty-Ty  only  a  week,  and  was  just 
writing  my  second  number,  when  who  should  come  in 
but  old  Flaherty,  one  of  the  ‘  Herald's  ’  Trin.  Coll.  ^ 
Dublin  men,  who  was  working  up  the  forestry  question 
and  was  investigating  the  lumber- supply  of  Georgia. 
We  had  to  go  out  and  ‘celebrate.’  If  you  ever  drank 
any  Georgia  ‘red-eye,’  you  know  what  sort  of  a  cele¬ 
bration  we  had.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  paper  had 
to  come  out,  and  I  had  to  get  it  out.  I  went  to  the  \ 
office,  took  off  my  coat,  and  went  to  work.  It  was 
hot  as  blazes.  The  old  kerosene  light  smoked  and 
smelt  worse  than  Tophet.  I  got  absorbed  in  my  work, 
when  I  heard  a  noise.  I  looked  up,  and  there  on  the  i 
table  I  saw  the  most  infernal -looking  object  I  ever 
gazed  upon.  It  was  on  all -fours.  It  had  a  long  thin 
body,  about  four  inches  long,  of  brown  and  yellow 
stripes.  It  had  wings  of  every  rainbow-hue.  The  legs 
were  long  and  thin.  The  head  was  big  and  bulbous. 
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and  it  had  two  enormous  pop-eyes.  As  I  looked  at  it, 
I  am  blessed  if  it  didn’t  rise  up  on  its  hind-legs,  fold  its 
hands  in  a  beautiful  attitude  of  prayer,  wink  one  eye, 
and  say:  ‘Talk-talk.’  I  felt  cold  shivers  go  through 
me,  and  I  bent  over  at  my  work.  In  about  three 
minutes,  I  heard  a  humming  noise,  and,  looking  up 
again,  there  was  the  same  object,  with  a  fellow,  who 
went  through  the  same  performance,  and  both  folded 
their  hands  and  said:  ‘Talk-talk.’  This  was  getting 
serious.  I  felt  my  pulse,  and  found  it  steady ;  so  I 
resolved  not  to  be  disturbed.  I  worked  harder  than 
ever ;  but,  through  it  all,  I  heard  this  infernal  ‘  Talk- 
talk.’  My  head  began  to  swim.  I  wrote — I  don’t 
know  what.  The  noise  got  louder  and  louder.  I 
didn’t  dare  look  up.  Finally,  I  plucked  up  courage. 
Beads  of  sweat  were  falling  on  my  paper.  I  knew 
there  was  nothing  there,  but  I  did  not  dare  look.  At 
last,  I  lifted  my  head.  I  swear,  if  I  saw  one,  I  saw 
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two  hundred  of  these  hideous  animals,  all  folding  their 
arms,  bowing  and  winking  at  me,  and  saying :  ‘  Talk- 
talk.’  This  was  more  than  I  could  stand,  so  I  just 
gave  one  scream.  As  I  did  so,  the  whole  crowd  dis¬ 
appeared.  I  sat  there  an  hour,  in  a  cold  sweat.  Then 
I  just  got  up,  went  to  the  hotel,  packed  my  bag,  took 
a  midnight  train  North,  and  met  the  head  of  the 
Chicago  ‘Times’  bureau  at  Washington.  He  wanted 
a  man  to  go  with  an  expedition  from  the  Smithsonian 
to  the  Zuni  country.  I  went  with  it,  fell  in  with  an 
old  acquaintance  in  Santa  Fe,  left  the  expedition  and 
joined  him  on  his  ranche,  liked  the  life,  raised  a  little 
money,  put  it  in  stock,  and  now  have  a  half- interest 
in  forty- eight  hundred  head  of  grade  cattle,  and  have 
not  touched  a  drop  of  liquor  since  I  left  Ty-Ty.” 

“You  came  pretty  near  having  the  ‘jams,’  didn’t 
you  ?” 

“  No,  I  didn’t ;  but  I  thought  I  did.” 
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“What  was  the  matter,  then?” 

“Let  me  read  you  this  extract  from  the  same 
issue  of  the  Ty-Ty  paper  which  chronicled  my  dis¬ 
appearance.”  And  Roman  Peel  read,  from  a  well-worn 
newspaper-slip,  the  following : 

“  Our  quiet  little  village  had  a  remarkable  visita¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday  last.  At  about  nine  o’clock,  as  we 
were  in  our  composing-room,  waiting  for  our  editor 
to  come  to  work,  we  heard  a  queer  buzzing  sound. 

V 

We  have  not  yet  introduced  the  Edison  electric  light 
in  our  office,  though,  if  those  who  owe  us  would  pay 
in  something  besides  yams,  we  might  be  able  to  do 
so.  The  light  was  so  dim  that  we  were  just  able  to 
make  out  that  the  buzzing  was  made  by  about  two 
hundred  ‘devil’s  riding-horses.’  This  is  remarkable, 
as  they  are  not  common  in  these  parts,  and  at  most 
are  only  seen  one  or  two  at  a  time  ;  but  we  ourself 
saw  them,  and  also  our  son,  Spratling  Tighe,  who, 
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although  he  is  barely  fourteen,  can  set  almost  as  long  i 
a  string  of  type  as  we  ourself. 

“On  speaking  to  Dr.  Belchley,  our  learned  pastor,  | 
of  this  event,  he  looked  in  his  library,  and  told  us 
that  the  ‘  devil’s  riding-horse  ’  is  a  coleopterous  insect, 
akin  to  the  sacred  mantis  or  praying  beetle  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  akin  to  the  modern  cockroach. 

“It  belongs  to  the  family  of  ‘mantidae,’  and  is  an 
orthopterous  insect,  large  and  elongate,  with  strongly- 
developed  anterior  legs  and  very  I'ong  prothorax.  The 
Greeks  endowed  it  with  supernatural  powers :  hence 
the  name  ‘mantis,’  a  soothsayer.  The  Provencals 
call  it  ‘Prega-Diou’ — Prie-Dieu — because  it  has  the 
habit  of  rising  upright  on  its  posterior  legs,  crossing 
its  anterior  legs,  bowing  its  head  as  if  in  prayer,  and 
emitting  a  raucous  sound  ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  one 
specimen,  that  it  alighted  on  the  hand  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  and  ‘loudly  intoned  a  very  beautiful  canticle.’” 


I 


I 


trbc  Club 


TANDING  before  the  august  official 
who  teaches  him  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  clubs  in  the  country  ^ — 
of  which  he  is  about  to  become  a 
member — the  trembling  initiate 
hears  this  maxim  announced  in 
deep  and  solemn  tones:  “Socia¬ 
bility,  sir,  is  a  source  of  the  most 
delightful  pleasures.”  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  our  fellow-men.  The  creative  faculty 
of  the  poet  may  be  great,  the  genius  of  the 
artist  may  be  impressive,  the  power  of  the 
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orator  may  be  controlling ;  but  the  combination  of 
mental  and  moral  qualities  which  makes  a  man  an 
acceptable  companion  to  his  fellows  constitutes  a  human 
organization  so  near  the  divinity  of  nature,  that  ordi¬ 
nary  human  faculties  sink  into  insignificance  before  it. 
The  grandeur  of  human  effort  is  bewildering ;  the 
solemnity  of  real  human  repose  is  divine.  The  mind 
which  appreciates  and  receives  and  acknowledges  and 
sympathizes  is  the  heaven  on  earth  in  whose  warmth 
and  light  all  the  great  faculties  find  strength  and 
rest  for  their  efforts  and  trials.  '  A  companionable 
woman,  how  refreshing !  A  brilliant  woman,  how 
fascinating !  A  comprehensive  and  reposeful  woman, 
what  a  blessing ! 

“  Man  is  just  as  gregarious  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
animals,”  said  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Howe.  “  He  may 
be  full  of  petty  passions — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think 
he  is  ;  and  I  am  also  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  believe 
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that  he  feels  authorized  to  ride  rough -shod  over  his 
rivals  and  adversaries,  and  that  he  is  often  governed 
by  the  most  contemptible  motives.  But  still  I  think 
he  is  fond  of  society,  fond  of  sympathy,  fond  of  friend¬ 
ship  ;  would  rather  believe  all  men  to  be  saints  and 
heroes  than  knaves  and  cowards  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
has  a  pretty  healthy  and  generous  feeling  about  his 
fellow-mortals,  unless  somebody  has  diligently  poisoned 
him,  or  he  has  wilfully  poisoned  himself.”  And  so  he 
likes  his  club.  Said  an  old  English  writer:  “When 
men  are  knit  together  by  a  love  of  society,  and  not 
a  spirit  of  faction,  and  do  not  meet  to  censure  or 
annoy  those  that  are  absent,  but  to  enjoy  one  another : 
when  they  are  combined  for  their  own  improvement, 
or  for  the  good  of  others,  or  at  least  to  relax  them¬ 
selves  from  the  business  of  the  day  by  a  cheerful  and 
innocent  conversation,  there  may  be  something  very 
useful  in  these  little  institutions  and  establishments.” 
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Every  man  feels,  moreover,  that  he  serves  to 
round  out  the  circle  in  which  he  lives,  and  that  with¬ 
out  him  it  would  be  wholly  incomplete.  It  is  an 
immense  consolation  to  be  asked  about  our  misfortunes, 
and  to  know  that  everybody  knows  about  them  and 
is  interested  in  them.  So,  too,  of  our  good- fortune 
and  our  personal  incidents  and  experiences.  There 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  personal  gossip  in  this  ;  but 
personal  gossip  is  based  almost  entirely  on  personal 
interest.  It  is  man’s  prerogative  to  discuss  his  fellow- 
men  ;  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  discussed.  As  a  critic, 
he  may  become  hard  and  cold  and  gossipy ;  but  he 
may  remember  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
Charles  Lamb  and  Boswell  and  Scott  and  Horace 
Walpole  and  his  companions,  with  all  their  generosity 
and  devotion  and  inquisitiveness  and  severity,  gos¬ 
siped  ;  and,  as  an  object  of  what  he  is  pleased  some¬ 
times  to  call  tattle,  he  may  keep  his  standard  of  life 
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raised  to  all  true  nobility  and  high  Christian  deport¬ 
ment  through  the  constant  consciousness  that  the 
penetrating  eye  of  an  exacting  community  is  turned 
upon  him.  A  town  where  you  know  everybody  and 
everybody  knows  you,  or  a  town  so  huge  that  you 
can  make  your  own  community  in  the  midst  of  it, 
and  fill  that  and  be  thoroughly  known  by  it — one  or 
the  other  of  these  is  really  the  only  fit  place  to  live 
in.  Not  that  you  can .  expect  immortal  friendship,  for 
that  is  rare  ;  but  you  can  get  a  wide -extending  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  be  filled  with  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
There  are  blows  and  wounds  everywhere,  it  is  true, 
inflicted  by  deserters  and  time-servers  and  camp-fol¬ 
lowers  and  waiters  on  Providence  ;  but  they  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  sweet  attachments  of 
those  engaged  mutually  in  the  affairs  of  life. 

There  is  no  story  in  all  biography  more  touching 
than  that  of  the  founding  of  the  Essex -head  Club  by 
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Johnson,  as  a  solace  to  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of 
his  old  age.  Time  and  disease  had  enfeebled  all  his 
powers  except  that  masterly  mind,  which  exercised 
imperial  sway  over  all  about  him,  and  laid  down  the 
sceptre  only  when  death  summoned  him  to  a  higher 
realm.  Unwilling  to  “resign  himself  to  despondency 
and  discontent,”  he  called  around  him  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  and  amiable  of  his  host  of  friends,  and  organized 
the  club  as  a  substitute  for  those  domestic  associations 
which  had  been  denied  him.  A  club,  he  had  said,  is 
“an  assembly  of  good  fellows,  meeting  under  certain 
conditions.”  And  so  he  collected  what  he  called,  in 
a  word  of  his  own  invention,  his  “  clubable  ”  friends 
together,  and  established  his  family-circle.  In  this  club 
he  found  his  home,  until  driven  to  the  solitude  of  his 
own  room  by  fatal  illness.  Surrounded  here  by  his 
admirers,  free  from  all  rivalry,  recognized  as  the 
master  of  the  house,  he  left  behind  him  this  tribute 
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to  that  form  of  association  in  which  man’s  finer  facul¬ 
ties  are  constantly  appealed  to,  and  in  which  his 
ignoble  qualities  find  neither  occupation  nor  welcome. 

From  its  consolations  to  its  enjoyments, 

“In  all  the  shifting  scenes  of  life, 

In  trouble  and  in  joy,” 

the  club  has  established  itself  as  the  most  human  of 
all  institutions.  Into  it,  all  knowledge  and  experience 
are  poured.  The  great  schools  supply  it  with  culture, 
the  great  industries  with  wealth,  the  best  social  circles 
with  deportment,  the  library  with  scholars,  the  studio 
with  artists,  the  bar  with  jurists  and  lawyers,  the 
church  with  clergy,  the  healing  art  with  “angels  and 
ministers”  of  comfort,  the  devilish  side  of  life  with  its 
imps.  Perhaps  man  is  nowhere  so  entirely  himself  as 
in  his  club.  Mark  the  intense  theology  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  club,  where  disputations  are  the  natural  employ¬ 
ment,  and  dogmas  the  natural  enjoyment.  No  Court, 
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no  bench,  can  display  the  qualities  of  the  lawyer  so 
well  as  the  club,  where  his  official  character  is  laid 
aside,  and  where  he  is  the  lawyer  unadorned,  displaying 
his  characteristics.  The  flavor,  of  the  medical  club,  its 
easy  science,  its  appropriate  wit,  furnish  an  opportunity 
to  the  physician  which  no  professional  experience  alone 
can  possibly  supply.  And  nowhere  can  the  audacity 
of  badinage  and  banter  find  such  an  unbounded  chance 
as  in  a  club  organized  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  all 
the  powers  of  attack  and  repartee  and’  self-defense. 
The  scene  adapted  to  such  club -life  as  this  is  inimit¬ 
able.  The  brilliant  hall,  the  groaning  tables,  the  flashing 
silver,  the  heavy  perfume  of  forests  of  flowers,  the 
wine  which  “maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,”  the  oil 
which  “  maketh  his  face  to  shine,”  the  inspiring  strains 
of  music,  the  mirth,  the  “joyful  noise,”  the  “joy 
unconfined,”  will  warm  the  human  soul  into  an  inten¬ 
sity  of  life  bordering  on  inspiration  !  It  is  in  experience 
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like  this  that  self-possession  does  its  perfect  work, 
good -nature  comes  off  victorious,  a  warm  heart,  a 
cheerful  temper,  and  a  well -poised  head  are  so  cul¬ 
tivated  that  the  successful  graduate  from  this  “club- 
able”  organization  is  fit  for  any  social  duty,  and  armed 
for  any  social  experience,  which  may  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man.  It  is  a  monument  of  good-will,  erected  on  a 
foundation  of  good -cheer. 

I  once  belonged  to  a  club,  in  a  cultivated  and 
well -organized  city,  composed  of  the  bright  students 
and  thinkers  of  that  day :  Emerson,  with  his  Oriental 
philosophy,  which  was  just  then  absorbing  himself  and 
captivating  his  associates,  in  that  dawn  of  his  resplen¬ 
dent  day ;  and  Hawthorne,  just  stepping  into  that 
immortality  which  is  his  as  the  great  explorer  of  the 
dark  passages  of  the  human  heart ;  and  Margaret 
Fuller,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  American  women, 
who  made  the  first  great  appeal  for  the  rights  and 
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privileges  of  her  sex  ;  and  Lowell,  with  his  pen  just 
sharpened  for  his  keen  and  trenchant  lines ;  and 
Theodore  Parker,  with  his  defiant  protests ;  and  a 
host  of  their  admirers  and  fellow -students.  The 
rarity  of  that  atmosphere  was  intoxicating :  the  brill¬ 
iancy  of  that  assembly  was  dazzling.  “Not  poppy, 
nor  mandragora,  nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the 
world,”  could  medicine  us  to  a  sleep  so  sweet  as 
that  which  subdued  our  nerves  in  that  aesthetic  air. 
But  the  good-cheer  was  wanting,  and  the  club  “  rose 
like  an  exhalation” — it  vanished  from  the  earth. 
The  Clover  Club  had  not  then  taught  the  lesson 
that  “sociability  is  source  of  the  most  delightful 


‘Ibenv\>  Hrinitt  Brown. 


Y  Dear  Sir  : 

You  have  kindly  asked  me 
to  send  you  something  with 
which  you  may  worthily  close 
your  anniversary-volume,  and 
therefore  you  do  not  wish  any¬ 
thing  of  my  own. 

As  your  club  is  dedicated 
to  the  noble  art  of  dining  well 
— dining,  indeed,  in  clover — -to 
the  accompaniment  of  wit  and 
eloquence  and  song,  I  venture 
to  send  you  a  few  words  which  will  serve  as  a 
memorial  of  one  who  was  himself  the  grace 
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and  joy  of  every  social  festivity — Mr.  Henry  Armitt 
Brown  :  ^t  once  a  scholar,  an  orator,  and  a  patriot, 
and  whose  untimely  loss  those  of  us  who  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  know  him  best  and  love  him  most  will  never  j 
cease  to  regret. 

“  And  what  shall  I  say  of  him  who  bears  on  his 
heart  the  weight  of  all  ?  Who  can  measure  the 
anxieties  that  afflict  his  mind? — who  weigh  the  bur¬ 
dens  that  he  has  to  bear  ?  Who  but  himself  can 
ever  know  the  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  his  soul  ? 
Behold  him,  in  yonder  cottage :  his  lamp  burning 
steadily  through  half  the  winter  night,  his  brain  never 
at  rest,  his  hand  always  busy,  his  pen  ever  at  work  ; 
now  counseling  with  Greene  how  to  clothe  and  feed  j 
the  troops,  or  with  Steuben  how  to  reorganize  the 
service ;  now  writing  to  Howe  about  exchanges,  or 
to  Livingston  about  the  relief  of  prisoners,  or  to 
Clinton  about  supplies,  or  to  Congress  about  enlist- 
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ments  or  promotions  or  finances  or  the  French  alliance  ; 
opposing  foolish  and  rash  counsels  to-day,  urging 
prompt  and  rigorous  policies  to-morrow  ;  now  calming 
the  jealousy  of  Congress,  now  soothing  the  wounded 
pride  of  ill-used  officers  ;  now  answering  the  complaints 
of  the  civil  authority,  and  now  those  of  the  starving 
soldiers,  whose  sufferings  he  shares,  and  by  his  cheerful 
courage  keeping  up  the  hearts  of  both ;  repressing 
the  zeal  of  friends  to-day,  and  overcoming  with  stead¬ 
fast  rectitude  the  intrigues  of  enemies  in  Congress 
and  in  camp  to-morrow  ;  bearing  criticism  with  patience, 
and  calumny  with  fortitude,  and,  lest  his  country  should 
suffer,  answering  both  only  with  plans  for  her  defense, 
of  which  others  are  to  reap  the  glory ;  guarding  the 
long  coast  with  ceaseless  vigilance,  and  watching  with 
sleepless  eye  a  chance  to  strike  the  enemy  in  front  a 
blow  ;  a  soldier,  subordinating  the  military  to  the  civil 
power ;  a  dictator,  as  mindful  of  the  rights  of  Tories 
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as  of  the  wrongs  of  Whigs  ;  a  statesman,  commanding 
a  revolutionary  army  ;  a  patriot,  forgetful  of  nothing 
but  himself :  this  is  he  whose  extraordinary  virtues 
only  have  kept  the  army  from  disbanding,  and  saved 
his  country’s  cause.  Modest  in  the  midst  of  pride ; 
wise  in  the  midst  of  folly  ;  calm  in  the  midst  of  pas¬ 
sion  ;  cheerful  in  the  midst  of  gloom  ;  steadfast  among 
the  wavering ;  hopeful  among  the  despondent ;  bold 
among  the  timid  ;  prudent  among  the  rash  ;  generous 
among  the  selfish  ;  true  among  the  faithless  ;  greatest 
among  good  men,  and  best  among  the  great :  such 
was  George  Washington  at 
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Uwo  Hnecbotes  of  (3rant. 


ORTUNE  gave  me,  during  the  war, 
the  command  of  an  independent 
brigade,  at  the  headquarters  of 
General  Grant,  from  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness  to  the  fall  of  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  and  I  had,  therefore,  unusual 
means  of  studying  his  military  char¬ 
acter.  Whenever  asked  what  traits, 
in  my  opinion,  insured  his  great  suc¬ 
cess,  I  have  replied:  “Self-reliance  and 
readiness  to  meet  emergencies.” 

During  the  terrific  fighting  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness,  Grant  pitched  his  flag  in  a  grove  of 
trees  to  the  rear  of  the  right  of  his  line,  which  was 
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held  by  Sedgwick’s  Corps — the  Sixth.  Towards  after¬ 
noon,  the  musketry  became  incessant,  and  occasionally 
the  “rebel  yell”  could  be  heard,  each  repetition  of 
it  being  more  distinct  than  before,  and  the  fighting 
became  general  all  along  the  line.  Grant  was  sitting 
on  the  shady  side  of  a  tall  pine-tree,  the  brim  of  his 
slouch  hat  drawn  considerably  over  his  face,  and  was 
evidently  in  deep  thought.  Rawlings,  Bowers,  and  a 
score  of  others  of  us,  with  our  orderlies,  stood  by  our 
horses,  ready  to  mount  and  convey  his  orders  to  any 
part  of  the  field.  The  “rebel  yell”  seemed  now  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  us  ;  their  bullets  cut  the  leaves 
and  limbs  over  our  heads  ;  hundreds  of  soldiers  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  came  pell-mell  to  the  rear,  many  of  them 
severely  wounded :  it  was  evident  we  were  meeting 
with  a  serious  reverse.  Grant  never  moved.  Presently 
staff-officers  came  in,  with  the  intelligence  that  Sedgwick 
had  been  killed — which  fortunately  was  not  true  ;  that 
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General  Neill  was  in  command  of  the  Sixth  Corps  ; 
and  that  the  enemy  had  turned  our  right  flank,  were 
in  possession  of  our  pontoon -train  and  bridges,  and 
threatened  our  wagon-trains.  General  Meade  arrived, 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and,  hastening  to  his  chief,  hurriedly 
told  of  the  disaster  which  had  overtaken  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 

Grant  simply  raised  his  head,  threw  back  his  hat, 
drew  his  cigar  from  his  mouth — I  shall  never  forget 
the  smallest  detail  of  the  great  occasion — and  said : 
“Tell  Burnside  to  retake  Sedgwick’s  line.” 

Burnside’s  Ninth  Corps  had  been  all  day  in  reserve, 
in  a  little  valley  to  the  rear  of  army  headquarters.  A 
dozen  of  us  were  in  the  saddle  and  at  a  hard  gallop 
in  an  instant,  bearing  the  news  to  Burnside,  and,  in 
ten  minutes,  twelve  thousand  men  were  moving  at  a 
double-quick  to  the  front,  their  lusty  cheers  and  fresh 
muskets  driving  the  exhausted  enemy  before  them  like 
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sheep.  Sedgwick’s  line  was  retaken,  the  pontoon-trains 
were  ours  once  more,  the  bridges  were  safe,  our  com- 
munications  were  restored,  and  Lee’s  grand  effort — 
upon  which  he  relied  to  make  us  fall  back  again,  as 
we  had  been  doing  for  years — came  to  grief. 

Hours  after  this,  I  saw  Grant  sitting  in  the  same 
spot.  He  had  not  moved  ;  and  he  did  not  move  until 
he  had  dispatched  a  reliable  scout  to  President  Lincoln 
with  the  historic  message  :  “I  will  fight  it  out  on  this 
line,  if  it  takes  all  summer.”  Yet  we  had  lost,  in  that 
action,  half  as  many  men  as  Wellington  commanded 
at  Waterloo.  That  is  what  I  call  “self-reliance.” 

During  the  movement  “by  the  left  flank”  from 
the  Wilderness  to  the  James,  on  one  occasion,  we 
found  the  North  Anna  River  between  General  Lee  < 
and  ourselves.  General  Grant  divided  his  army  into 
two  wings,  crossed  them  at  different  points  of  the  river, 
with  orders  to  unite  on  the  other  side,  and,  when 
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united,  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  two  wings  were 
never  able  to  unite,  however,  owing  to  the  erection 
by  Beauregard  of  substantial  earth -works,  some  days 
before,  at  the  instance  of  General  Lee.  We  made 
every  effort  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  even  to  employing 
brass  mortars  sent  to  us  expressly  from  Washington, 
but  without  success ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  fall 
back.  It  was  a  drizzly  cold  morning  when  we  struck 
camp  at  army  headquarters ;  and,  not  being  in  the 
best  of  spirits,  we  trotted  along  moodily,  following 
our  chief,  who  always  ‘  led  the  column  and  regulated 
the  pace.  We  had  gone  perhaps  a  mile  or  more, 
when  we  were  intercepted,  in  an  orchard,  by  a  group 
of  men,  women,  children,  and  horses.  I  recognized 
the  chief  figure  of  the  party  to  be  that  of  the  gallant 
Hancock ;  the  others  were  officers,  three  or  four 
enlisted  men,  and  two  Virginia  women  with  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Hancock  was  evidently  disturbed  and  enraged. 
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Grant  reined  up,  and  inquired  what  was  the  matter ; 
to  which  the  commander  of  the  Second  Corps  replied, 


“sorry  we  had  to  leave.”  “So  am  I,”  replied  Grant; 

“  but  it  can’t  be  helped.”  “  But  I  don’t  mean  for  the 
same  reason  you  do,”  said  Hancock ;  and  he  then 
told  his  chief  of  a  heinous  crime  committed  against 
unprotected  women  by  a  culprit,  who  was  present, 
adding :  “  What  am  I  to.  do  with  him  ?  I  can’t  hold 

a  court-martial  here,  and  I  can’t  drag  these  witnesses 
with  me,  away  from  their  homies.”  All  this  took  but 
a  minute  :  we  had  hardly  slowed  down  from  a  trot  to 
a  walk.  And  what  do  you  think  Grant  replied,  as  he 
gave  his  horse  the  rein,  and  we  all  went  cantering 
away?  Why,  Grant  said:  “Turn  him  over  to  General  . 
Lee,  with  the  charges  and  witnesses.  He  will  be  here 
presently.”  That  is  what  I  call  “readiness  for  an 
emergency.” 
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HE  Ladies:  God  bless  them!” 

That  time -honored  toast — 
The  one  to  be  drunk 

And  applauded  the  most : 

It  embodies  so  much, that  is  win¬ 
ning  and  sweet, 

That  we  can  afford  to  repeat  and 
repeat : 

“God  bless  them!” 

“The  Ladies:  God  bless  them!” 
Don’t  drink  it  in  jest  ; 

For  I’m  toasting  to-night 

The  ones  you  love  best : 
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The  mother  that  bore  you,  now  withered  and  old, 
But  dearer  by  far  than  all  the  earth’s  gold  ; 

The  sister  that  followed  your  footsteps  in  life  ; 

And,  what  is  still  sweeter,  your  brave -hearted  wife  : 

God  bless  them  ! 

“The  Ladies:  God  bless  them!” 

In  the  hour  of  pain. 

When  the  help  of  physician 
Is  idle  and  vain. 

What  hand  is  so  gentle,  what  voice  is  so  low. 

As  it  whispers  in  love  when  she  touches  your  brow 
And  oh,  with  what  fervor  she  earnestly  prays 
That  God,  in  His  mercy,  may  lengthen  your  days  : 

God  bless  her ! 

“The  Ladies:  God  bless  them!” 

God  bless  every  one  ! 
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$  May  the  eye  of  the  Father, 

tv 

fThe  love  of  the  Son, 

Watch  over  and  keep  them  holy  and  pure, 
t  With  hope  to  sustain  and  faith  to  endure. 

;  Mothers,  sisters,  or  daughters,  sweethearts  or  wives, 

‘  They  purify,  sweeten,  make  joyous  our  lives  ; 
Undisputed  their  empire,  ennobling  their  sphere, 
They’ve  the  love  and  the  homage  of  every  man  here  : 

God  bless  them  ! 
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Words  by  MABT  BEALE  BEAINERD. 


Music  by  WM.  HENRY  LEX. 


Allegro  con  spirito. 
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I. 

Wine’s  the  friend 
Of  all  who  lend 
A  hand  to  lift 
The  goblet  swift 
To  lips  that  sing, 

JLet  praises  ring. 

—Chorus. 

II. 

Let  wine  flow,  * 

Red  in  glow  ; 

Let  wine  gleam. 

Gold  in  beam  ; 

’Tis  the  same, 
Whate’er  the  name. 

— Chorus. 


III. 

/ 

Sing  the  vine. 

Drink  to  wine  ; 

Lift  the  cup. 

While  we  sup  ; 

In  clover  we 
Happily  be. 

—Chorus. 

IV.  ' 

Pop !  Pop ! 

Never  stop  ; 

Ever  flow, 

Sparkling  glow  ; 
Clinking  glasses 
While  time  passes. 

— -Chorus. 
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V. 

Greet  each  other, 
Friend  and  brother  ; 
Well  met  we, 

Fun  to  see  ; 

Drink  and  quaff. 

While  we  laugh. 

— Chorus. 


VI. 

A  health  to  all  | 

Within  our  call ; 

A  health  to  some 
Who  couldn’t  come ; 
To  wives  at  home 
Our  glasses  foam. 

— Chorus 


XTbc  IRecorb  of  a  |l)eai\ 


OPEFUL  of  lenient  critics,  but 
doubtful  of  possessing  the  essen¬ 
tial  ability,  it  is  still  with  peculiar 
pride  and  pleasure  that  the  scribe 
of  the  Club  attempts  to  give  a 
resume  of  the  work  and  happenings 
of  the  third  year  of  its  existence. 
Its  right  to  exist  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  its  success ;  and  that 
it  fills  a  sphere  of  usefulness  has 
been  testified  to  by  many  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  guests  it  has  entertained,  and 
by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  means  of 
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exemplifying  that  Philadelphia  hospitality  is  as  hearty 
and  unconventional  as  that  of  any  other  community 
in  the  country. 

The  third  year  was  ushered  in  at  the  second 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Club,  with  such  distinguished 
guests  present  as  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  General 
John  A.  Logan,  Hon.  Galusha  A.  Grow,  Adjutant- 
General  R.  C.  Drum,  Colonel  M.  V.  Sheridan,  Colonel 
Luddington,  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Dr.  George  B. 
Loring — men  of  mark  in  the  army  and  councils  of 
the  nation.  Judges  Mercur,  Green,  Biddle,  and  Pax- 
son,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  represented 
the  ermine.  Colonel  E.  B.  Haskell,  John  Foord,  Noah 
Brooks,  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  represented 
journalism  and  literature.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Peter 
Moran,  Frank  D.  Millet,  and  John  J.  Boyle  repre¬ 
sented  art.  Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  Professor  E.  Coppee 
Mitchell,  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  Daniel  Dougherty,  and 
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Hoh.  H.  M.  Hoyt  represented  the  bar.  Dr.  W.  S. 
Pepper  and  Dr.  Getchell  were  the  disciples  of  Escu- 
lapius  present.  Music  was  represented  by  Rudolph 
Aaronson,  Thomas  A’Becket,  and  Charles  Mapleson. 
And  that  great  civilizer,  the  railroad,  sent  such  men 
as  Frank  Thomson,  Colonel  H.  C.  Nutt,  and  Charles 
E.  Pugh.  While  capital,  commerce,  and  general  prog¬ 
ress  were  exemplified  by  W.  L.  Elkins,  P.  A.  B. 
Widener,  Edward  T.  Steel,  Granville  B.  Haines,  A.  G. 
Hetherington,  Colonel  W.  F.  Shaffer,  C.  F]  Berwind, 
Seth  I.  Comly,  J.  G.  Brenner,  Samuel  Dickson,  and 
others. 

Of  those  who  were  there,  who  will  ever  forget  it? 
Sherman’s  hearty  enjoyment  of  song  and  repartee ; 
Logan’s  appreciation  of  the  situation,  and  criticism  of 
the  critics  ;  Vaux’s  embarrassment ;  Loring’s  learned 
dissertation  on  farming  and  horticulture  ;  MacVeagh’s 
tribute  to  journalism  ;  Foord’s  learned  disquisition  on 
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ichthyology ;  Colonel  HaskelFs  happy  response ;  and 
Judge  Mercur’s  kindly  appreciation :  all  were  things 
to  be  remembered.  On  behalf  of  the  members,  Handy’s 
introductions,  McClure’s  witty  speech,  Jackson’s  inter¬ 
jections,  Carncross’s  singing,  and  the  recitations  and 
interruptions  of  Bedloe  and  Bunn  were  indispensable 
adjuncts  of  the  occasion,  while  the  hearty  greeting 
extended  to  Heverin,  after  his  enforced  absence,  evinced 
the  bond  of  good-fellowship  that  exists  in  the  Club. 
The  second  anniversary  was  a  red-letter  day — in  the 
lives  of  the  members,  at  least. 

The  February  dinner,  occurring  on  St.  Valentine’s 
Day,  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  dinner-committee 
to  give  character  to  the  decorations.  The  first  spoons 
of  the  year  were  bestowed  on  the  Vice-President  and 
on  Colonel  Burr,  with  the  usual  amount  of  advice  and 
chaffing.  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  and  Barney 
McAuley  were  the  Club  guests  of  the  occasion.  The 
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former,  notwithstanding  he  hailed  from  Maine,  almost 
caused  the  inebriation  of  the  company  by  his  frequent 
— and,  it  seemed,  involuntary— use  of  the  adverb 
“now.”  Major  Pond’s  reminiscences,  A.  H.  Canby’s 
recitation,  McAuley’s  speech,  Josiah  Adams’s  flight  of 
eloquence,  and  Hon.  John  J.  Knox’s  statistics  were 
all  memorable,  while  no  one  will  forget  Colonel  Sco- 
vill’s  stirring- up  of  McClure,  or  the  latter’s  reply — 
particularly  Scovill. 

The  March  dinner  gave  opportunity  to  the  Club 
to  present  Governor  Bunn  with  mementoes  of  the 
regard  of  his  fellow -members,  which  were  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  fitness  for  his  new  sphere,  and 
accepted  with  his  accustomed  wit.  W.  J.  Florence, 
the  comedian,  was  present  for  the  second  time  as  a 
guest,  and  his  profession  was  also  represented  by 
Harry  St.  Maur  and  Harry  Dixey,  who  contributed 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  Hubert  Wilke, 
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the  singer,  Joe  Howard,  Jr.,  Colonel  Haverly,  Mayoi' 
Smith,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  General  Reeder,  and  ‘others  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  particularly  a  Club  night. 

March  19th  witnessed  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
order  of  the  Club’s  action  :  as,  upon  that  night,  it  was 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  instead  of  enacting 
the  role  of  host.  It  being  a  sort  of  special  meeting 
of  the  Club,  Mr.  Irving  was  elected  an  honorary 
member.  It  was  a  most  enjoyable  occasion ;  and,  if 
the  host’s  recompense  lay  in  the  amount  of  pleasure 
given,  he  must  have  been  amply  repaid.  A  distin¬ 
guished  company  was  present,  and  the  hours  were 
passed  so  pleasantly  that  little  note  was  taken  of  the 
flight  of  time. 

The  April  meeting  was  well  attended  by  the 
members,  but  few  being  absent.  R.  B.  Mantell,  the 
actor,  Hon.  John  E.  Lamb,  Senator  Manderson,  G.  W. 
Adams,  F.  H.  Alfriend,  and  General  Huidekoper  were 
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the  distinguished  guests  of  the  day.  Mantell  thrilled 
all  present  with  his  rendering  of  “  Our  Folks.”  Hon. 
Mr.  Lamb  stood  up  manfully  to  the  interruptions,  and 
countered  back  successfully  in  some  instances.  Senator 
Manderson  expressed  his  love  and  pride  of  Philadelphia. 
J.  H.  Ryley  sang  an  old  song,  and  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  improvised  chorus.  Jamison  and 
Bunn  were  the  dinner-committee,  and  Jamison  provided 
a  case  of  Pommery,  which  Bunn  had  labeled,  for  the 

X. 

occasion,  Jhn  yami’SiOXi  Sec. 

Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  who  was  the  first  to 
reciprocate  the  Club’s  hospitality  by  entertaining  it 
in  turn,  repeated  the  action  on  April  24th,  at  his 
handsome  and  pleasant  home  on  North  Broad  Street. 
Most  of  the  Club  members  were  present,  and  a  goodly 
gathering  of  the  host’s  friends  who  were  not  members. 
A  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  the  genial  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  host  making  everyone  feel  perfectly  at 
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home,  and  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  were 
well  matched  by  the  quality  and  abundance  of  the 
material  good  things  provided. 

The  May  dinner  closed  the  season  before  the 
summer  vacation.  In  fact,  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President  were  neither  present ;  so  the  duty  of  presid¬ 
ing  was  unanimously  saddled  on  Thomas  Donaldson, 
who  filled  the  bill  quite  acceptably,  giving  the  dinner 
quite  a  political  bent.  No  guests  of  the  Club  in 
general  were  present,  but  a  goodly  representation  of 
representative  men  were,  as  guests  of  the  different 
members.  Dr.  Pancoast  made  the  speech  of  the 
evening.  Carleton,  the  Irish  comedian,  entertained  the 
company  with  song,  recitation,  story,  and  ventriloquism. 
Thomas  V.  Cooper  declined  to  tell  what  he  knew 
about  politics,  and,  through  the  impartiality  of  Chairman 
Donaldson,  every  man  present  was  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  the  company ;  which 
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nearly  all  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
to  do. 

The  summer  months  were  skipped  without  a 
meeting  or  dinner  of  the  Club  as  a  body,  and  the 
first  meeting  after  the  vacation  took  place  at  the 
Bellevue,  on  September  25th.  James  R.  Young  was 
the  baby  member  of  the  occasion,  who  had  to  submit 
to  initiation  and  the  high  chair.  The  Club  guests  were 
P.  A.  B.  Widener  and  Joe  Howard,  Jr.  John  A. 
Mackey,  Eric  Bayley,  J.  H.  Connelly,  Thomas  Cochran, 
Gilbert  H.  Shearer,  Dr.  Bradford,  A.  S.  L.  Shields, 
H.  Nunes,  W.  E.  Littleton,  P.  F.  Kelly,  William 
Potter,  D.  W.  Sweeney,  James  F.  Hope,  G.  E.  Pea¬ 
body,  and  L.  Vanuxem  were  present  as  guests  of 
members.  Messrs.  Potter,  Sweeney,  Peabody,  and 
Vanuxem,  who  were  members  of  the  Orpheus  Club, 
sang  several  glees  with  fine  effect.  Mr.  Cochran 
complimented  the  Club  and  its  hospitable  work.  Joe 
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Howard  made  a  speech,  which  was  received  with  the 
rapped  attention  that  is  usually  given  only  to  members. 
Mackey  gave  some  funny  imitations,  Connelly  told  an 
illustrative  story,  and  the  various  members  contributed 
their  usual  “chestnuts,”  which  went  well  after  the 
summer  rest. 

At  the  October  meeting,  *two  members  were 
elected :  Messrs.  E.  T.  Postlethwaite  and  James  M. 
Ferguson — the  first  case  of  “twins”  since  the  Club’s 
organization.  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Reynolds  and  W.  E: 
Curtis,  of  the  South  American  Commission,  and  J.  G. 
Pangborn,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  were 
the  Club  guests.  Baltimore  was  also  represented  by 
Messrs.  D.  E.  Conklin,  W.  A.  Marburg,  J.  R.  Kensett, 
E.  L.  Bartlett,  and  T.  J.  Hayward.  Mr.  Wash  Clayton, 
of  Denver,  and  Lieutenant  Forsythe,  of  the  Navy, 
Talcot  Williams,  Esq.,  Captain  J.  W.  Shackford,  E.  D. 
Price,  John  L.  Lawson,  Peter  Moran,  J.  S.  Nickerson, 
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Esq.,  R.  S.  Nicholls,  S.  Kingston  McKay,  and  Mr. 
Dunlap  completed  the  list  of  guests  present.  A  jolly 
dinner  was  the  result  of  the  meeting,  with  possibly 
less  of  formality  than  usual.  Certainly,  Pangborn  did 
not  think  that  the  dinner  was  overburdened  with  that 
commodity. 

On  November  6th,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cramp  enter¬ 
tained  the  Club  at  dinner,  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  and 
invited  a  few  of  his  personal  friends  to  meet  the 
members.  Coming  in  the  midst  of  the  election  excite¬ 
ment,  the  attendance  was  not  so  full  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  been ;  but  it  was  a  very  delightful 
occasion,  and  a  compliment  that  was  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  members. 

The  November  meeting  was  looked  forward  to 
with  anticipations  of  pleasure,  as  the  Club  was  then 
to  welcome  to  its  membership  the  “  twins  ”  elected 
in  October.  The  Ordnance  Committee  of  Congress 
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was  in  the  city,  and  the  members  were  invited  to 
attend  the  dinner,  and  accepted.  The  Committee 
consisted  of  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Hon.  J.  T. 
Morgan,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Hon.  C.  F. 
Crisp,  M.  C.  from  Georgia,  with  Messrs.  Court  and 
Edwards,  clerks  to  the  Committee.  John  T.  Raymond, 
the  actor,  and  Messrs.  P.  A.  B.  Widener  and  Charles 
H.  Cramp  were  also  invited  as  Club  guests.  Members 
brought  with  them,  as  their  guests,  Messrs.  W.  F. 
Johnson,  W.  H.  Johnstone — representing,  someone 
said,  thunder  and  lightning — Jas.  W.  Mills,  F.  L.  Cald¬ 
well,  W.  T.  Kingsley,  Colonel  C.  W.  Woolly,  Granville 
B.  Haines,  I.  Layton  Register,  George  S.  Graham, 
F.  A.  Bregy,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  Ex- Governor  A.  G. 
Curtin,  J.  M.  White,  Colonel  W.  B.  Mann,  John  G. 
Brenner,  E.  N.  Yerxa,  A.  T.  Freedley,  and  Mr.  Taber. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  “twins,”  the  loving-cup 
went  round  and  inaugurated  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
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the  regular  dinners  of  the  Club’s  existence.  Everyone 
seemed  to  enter  most  heartily  into  the  sport  of  the 
occasion.  Even  the  President  took  a  hand  at  repartee 
and  interjections,  and  the  fun  would  not  down  even 
when  Woolly  feelingly  referred  to  “Old  Gratz.”  The 
speeches  of  the  evening  were  made  by  McClure, 
Morgan,  Hawley,  Graham,  Widener,  Mann,  Curtin, 
Bregy,  and  Crisp.  Bedloe,  Burr,  Megargee,  Johnson, 
and  Johnstone  were  rivals  for  honors  in  recitations. 
De  Wolf  Hopper  sang  a  comic  song,  and  Carncross 
contributed  greatly  to  the  evening’s  success  with  his 
voice.  The  “twins”  celebrated  their  advent  by  having 
sent  to  the  table  two  cases  of  wine,  labeled  “Twins 
Sec.,  Vintage  of  1884,  Postlethwaite  et  Eerguson 
Freres,”  which  was  suspiciously  like  Cordon  Rouge. 

The  December  dinner  was  a  fitting  close  to  the 
third  year  of  the  Club’s  existence,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  point  of  numbers  present,  excepting 
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the  anniversaries.  Almost  every  profession  and  many 
occupations  were  represented.  Admiral  J.  R.  M. 
Mullany,  U.  S.  N.,  spoke  for  the  army  and  navy ; 
Drs.  W.  S.  Wolford,  J.  William  White,  J.  E.  Garret- 
son,  H.  Neill,  and  Joseph  Hearn  represented  medicine  ; 
Colonel  R.  P.  Dechert,  the  National  Guard ;  Messrs. 
E.  S.  Stuart,  James  W.  Mills,  B.  H.  Sawyer,  and  Geo. 
S.  Ferguson,  the  typographical  interests  ;  Messrs.  Hope, 
Bragg,  Jones,  and  Cramp,  the  city’s  manufacturers ; 
Bram  Stoker,  Henry  Howe,  and  George  Alexander, 
of  Irving’s  company,  with  J.  H.  Ryley,  J.  H.  Haverly, 
and  F.  B.  Warde,  the  dramatic  profession  ;  Professor 

E.  Coppee  Mitchell,  I.  H.  Hurst,  W.  E.  Littleton, 
P.  F.  Rothermel,  John  S.  McKinley,  A.  S.  L.  Shields, 
Sol  Foster,  J.  L.  Steinmetz,  Charles  Carver,  and  Judge 
Grayson  represented  the  law  ;  Talcot  Williams,  George 

F.  Parker,  and  Parke  Godwin  were  the  journalists ; 
while  E.  F.  Kingsley,  of  the  Continental  Hotel,  John 
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M.  Lofiand,  W.  H.  Newbold,  Adam  Everly,  L.  T. 
Derousse,  J.  W.  Moorehead,  J.  Henr)^  Maury,  Morton 
McMichael,  and  P.  A.  B.  Widener  represented  various 
business  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  city.  Talcot 
Williams’s  and  Admiral  Mullany’s  speeches  were  the 
best  of  the  evening.  Stoker  contributed  a  stoiy^, 
Ryley  a  song,  and  Everly  a  recitation,  while  speeches 
were  made  also  by  Dr,  Garretson,  Colonel  Dechert, 
Dr.  White,  Parke  Godwin,  and  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  and 
Ered  Warde  gave  an  imitation  of  a  London  bootblack’s 
description  of  Irving  as  “Shylock.”  Spoons  were 
presented  to  W.  B.  Merrill  and  Colonel  Eshleman, 
the  second  that  each  had  “deserv^ed  and  received” 
during  their  membership.  Heverin  was  the  recipient 
of  a  black -thorn  stick,  and  his  speech  of  acceptance 
is  one  of  the  cherished  memories  of  the  Club. 

This  ends  the  record  of  the  year,  and  it  makes 
a  pleasant  retrospect.  All  who  have  attended  its 
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dinners,  the  past  year,  are  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  except  two :  F.  L.  Caldwell  and  George  E. 
Ewing,  the  sculptor,  whose  sad  and  untimely  death 
occurred  last  spring.  May  the  future  of  the  Club  be 
as  joyous  as  its  past,  and  the  bond  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship  be  strengthened,  is  the  sentiment  that  is  heartily 
expressed  by 

Yours  very  truly, 
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